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<2  Sonnet 

Ceres,  thou  autumn  queen,  who,  half  the  year, 
Waiting  from  Pluto’s  realm  thy  child’s  return, 

See’st  joyfully  the  radiant  Spring  appear, 

And  know’st  the  time  has  passed  in  which  to  yearn, 
O thou,  when  Autumn  sweeps  across  the  plains, 
Lighting  each  lofty  tree  to  crimson  fire, 

— Such  time  thou  mov’st  among  the  waving  grains, 
Red  poppies  dark  against  thy  white  attire  — 

Fold  thou  Proserpine  to  thy  mother’s  heart, 

For  Pluto’s  horses  paw  the  ground  below, 

Their  sullen  master  eager  to  depart. 

Pray,  gentle  Ceres,  do  not  let  her  go; 

Check  Pluto’s  advent;  longer  hold  her  here 
Without  whose  smile  the  world  is  strangely  drear. 


Catherine  Cushman  Leach , C.P.  1915 


Cfye  Cido  0ereliets 

“Get  out!  Can’t  you  understand  plain  talk?  We’ve  got 
no  place  here  for  floatin’  der’licts  like  you!” 

The  foreman  of  a large  construction  gang  was  speaking. 
When  he  had  finished,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  final  em- 
phasis, and  walked  away,  leaving  a man  twirling  an  old,  felt  hat 
and  staring  vacantly  at  one  bare  toe  peeping  out  at  the  end  of 
a heelless  and  almost  soleless  shoe.  It  was  an  old,  familiar  story 
for  the  “Derelict”.  Nobody  wanted  him.  He  was  not  skilled, 
he  was  not  efficient. 

He  had  never  possessed  either  of  these  two  qualities  in  any 
remarkable  degree,  but  in  other  days  he  had  had  something 
which  compensated  for  this  deficiency.  He  had  had  youth  and 
a certain  buoyant  hopefulness.  With  these  as  allies,  he  had 
managed  to  face  life  and  look  it  squarely  in  the  eye.  He  had 
tried  his  hand  at  odd  jobs  all  over  the  country.  There  was 
scarcely  any  phase  of  work  at  which  he  had  not  taken  a turn. 
Sometimes  he  had  his  small  taste  of  success.  But  it  was  never 
permanent.  For  years  he  was  absolutely  contented  with  his 
life  of  shiftless  drifting.  Then  he  married.  His  love  for  his 
wife  was  the  one  positive  thing  in  his  negative  existence.  After 
two  years  of  struggling  against  the  too  great  odds  of  poverty 
and  disillusion,  she  finally  surrendered  and  died. 

After  that,  the  Derelict  lived  up  to  his  nickname  indeed. 
He  took  refuge  in  drink  to  drown  his  grief,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  went  to  drink,  not  as  solace  for  sorrow,  but  as  the  only 
thing  in  life  worth  living  for.  It  had  become  his  master. 

Now,  he  was  forty-eight  years  old.  In  looks,  he  might  have 
been  sixty  — a shambling,  hopeless  figure.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all, 
there  was  nothing  repellant  about  him.  In  fact,  there  was  some- 
thing winning  in  the  kindly  expression  of  his  blue  eyes.  And 
he  possessed  the  remains  of  a once  commanding  physique.  But 
now  — no  one  wanted  him.  He  seemed  to  have  no  place  in  the 
world.  He  had  exactly  fifty  cents  in  his  pocket  — fifty  cents 
between  starvation,  cold  and  — he  shuddered,  cringing  from 
pursuing  the  train  of  his  thoughts.  Well,  he  might  as  well  have 
just  one  more  drink  — in  fact,  he  could  have  just  five  more  and 
then  — well,  of  course,  there  was  always  the  river. 
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Having  made  up  his  mind,  his  feet  carried  him,  without 
any  specific  volition  of  his  own,  down  the  street,  across  the 
bridge,  and  around  the  corner  to  the  mirror-backed,  swinging 
doors,  in  which  he  had  so  often  leered  at  his  haggard  image. 
This  time,  however,  his  feet  did  not  carry  him  quite  all  the  way. 

His  progress  was  impeded  by  a large  crowd  which  had 
gathered.  He  looked  irritably  around  to  see  what  had  caused 
all  these  stupid  people  to  collect,  and  so,  to  come  between  him 
and  his  beckoning  goal.  Ah,  there  was  the  trouble.  In  the 
street,  a wagon  was  turned  over  on  its  side,  its  contents  scat- 
tered abroad,  and  a red-faced  man  was  alternately  picking  up 
fragments  and  spluttering  invectives  against  the  innocent  cause 
of  the  disaster.  Trembling  in  every  fibre,  from  his  recent  shock, 
a black  horse  stood  by  the  curbstone.  The  poor  beast  was 
starved,  ill-kept,  and  full  of  sores.  He  had  slipped  on  the  wet 
tar  bricks,  and  had  fallen  — overturning  the  wagon,  but  had 
escaped  any  serious  injury  himself,  with  the  exception  of  some 
cuts  and  bruises.  His  owner  continued  to  hurl  a torrent  of 
abuse : 

“Why,  you , blasted,  ungrateful  critter!  Me  tendin’ 

you  all  these  years,  and  then  to  go  and  serve  me  a dirty  trick 
like  this!  If  I don’t  flay  the  dirty  hide  off  your  carcass  before 
I ’m  done ! Say ! Would  any  of  you  fellows  like  the  old  ‘ derelict  ’ ? 
I’ll  take  anything  I kin  git,  and  be  well  rid  o’  the  old  bag  o’ 
bones!” 

The  human  Derelict  pricked  up  his  ears.  A chord  vibrated 
somewhere  in  his  being.  He  felt  sympathy,  and  a kind  of  kin- 
ship for  the  dumb  brute.  Also,  he  had  a definite  feeling  of 
resentment  against  the  other  brute.  This  was  a good  sign.  It 
had  been  a long  time  since  the  “ Derelict”  had  been  alive  enough 
to  experience  any  emotion  akin  to  resentment.  Moved  by  a 
sudden,  inexplicable  impulse  he  slouched  over  to  the  horse’s 
owner. 

“I’ll  give  you  fifty  cents  for  him,”  he  said  briefly.  The 
crowd  jeered  — but  the  owner  looked  at  him  a moment  and 
then  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  blowed!  If  it  ain’t  old  ‘Derelict’  the  second! 
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Yew  kin  have  the  horse  with  my  compliments!  Keep  the 
change.” 

The  other  threw  the  half-dollar  on  the  ground  and  walked 
over  to  the  curb.  The  two  derelicts  appraised  one  another. 
The  crowd’s  sense  of  humor  was  tickled.  They  commenced  to 
compound  witticisims  at  the  expense  of  the  two  on  the  curb- 
stone. 

“Well,  what  d’  ye  know  about  that?  What  d’  ye  ’spose 
the  old  sport’ll  do  with  his  noo  aqueesition?  Hi,  Bo,  are  you 
going  to  enter  him  in  the  Chauncey  race?”  This  was  a sample 
of  their  general  tenor.  Presently,  a good-natured  Irishman 
made  himself  heard — “Shure,  and  why  do  yez  be  aphter  tasin’ 
an’  bullyin’  a poor  guy,  what’s  down  on  his  luck?  Bejabbers, 
oi’ve  jist  had  a thought.  Can’t  yez  collict  a fund  to  kape  this 
poor  crater  and  his  maister,  till  the  race?  Be  gorry,  think  o’ 
the  fun  in  it!  A-watchin’  this  yere  livin’  skeleton  a-runnin’ 
with  all  them  blue-bloods!” 

The  Irishman’s  suggestion  met  with  instant  favor.  The 
proposition  accorded  with  the  sporting  blood  which  flowed  in 
the  veins  of  some  members  of  the  crowd.  Also,  it  accorded  with 
their  sense  of  humor  once  more. 

The  hat  was  passed  around  and  the  fund  was  started  by 
a liberal  donation  from  Pat,  who,  after  the  rounds  had  been  gone, 
solemnly  presented  the  Derelict  with  “twilve”  dollars. 

Late  that  night  — if  one  had  chanced  to  peer  through  the 
window  of  a certain  cheap  livery  stable,  he  would  have  been 
surprised  with  a glimpse  of  two  transformed  derelicts.  The 
man  had  an  air  almost  of  animation.  As  for  the  horse,  his 
coat  brushed,  his  hoofs  polished,  and  with  a square  meal  of 
bran  mash  and  oats  inside  of  him,  he  seemed  to  fairly  radiate 
satisfaction.  The  man  was  combing  his  mane  with  clumsy,  yet 
gentle  fingers.  He  threw  the  portion  which  he  had  already 
unsnarled,  over  the  wrong  side  of  the  animal’s  shoulder,  in  order 
to  get  at  the  remaining  portion  more  easily.  In  so  doing,  he 
revealed  a long,  jagged,  oddly-shaped  scar  on  the  horse’s  neck. 
The  man  gave  a gasp.  He  looked  at  the  scar,  then  looked  at  the 
horse  from  head  to  tail,  scratched  his  own  head  bewilderedly, 
and  examined  the  scar  once  more.  Then,  he  swore  fervently 
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beneath  his  breath,  and  went  around  to  the  horse’s  head,  took 
it  between  his  hands  and  looked  into  the  animal’s  eyes. 

“Old  Ironsides,”  he  said  softly  and  wonderingly.  “Old 
pal,  don’t  you  remember  Jerry?  Jerry,  who  always  loved  you? 
Don’t  you  remember  the  stable  fire,  in  which  you  got  that 
nasty  scar  — and  old  Jerry  came  in  and  got  you?  Sakes  alive, 
you  were  a stubborn  cuss  in  those  days!  But  you  took  the  cup 
away  from  Regent  II,  and  no  one  was  prouder  than  old  Jerry. 
Why,  old  boy,  what’s  happened  to  ye,  in  the  last  ten  years? 
How  did  ye  come  to  be  in  the  hands  of  that  big  brute  in  the 
street?  I recollect  the  day  when  nothing  was  too  good  for  you. 
What’s  happened  to  ye,  boy?  Did  ye  lose  yer  friends  and  git 
down  on  yer  uppers,  same’s  the  rest  of  us?  Well,  ye’re  all 
right  now.  We’ll  see  what  three  weeks  will  do.  I giss  ye  have 
a drap  or  so  of  Kentucky  blood  still,  even  if  they  did  try  to 

work,  and  squeeze,  and  starve  it  all  out  of  ye!” 
****** 

Three  weeks  passed.  The  day  of  the  big  County  race  had 
come.  Excitement  was  intense.  An  unusual  number  of  new 
entries  had  been  made,  and  no  one  seemed  to  have  much  “inside 
dope” — and  the  odds  were  about  even  in  favor  of  two  horses  — 
Queenie  and  Clive. 

The  jockey  race  was  over.  Now,  the  participants  were 
lining  up  for  the  trotting  contest.  The  grandstand  went  wild 
as  old  favorites  were  successively  led  out.  All  of  a sudden  a 
ripple  of  astonished  mirth  ran  through  the  crowd.  The  last 
entry  to  come  out  was  the  cause.  An  antiquated  and  bony 
horse  trotted  stiffly  out,  and  ranged  himself  knowingly  beside 
his  sleek  rivals.  He  was  driven  by  a seedy-looking  man  in  a 
still  more  antiquated  surrey.  The  crowd  began  to  jibe:  — 

“Who  let  them  in?  What  ash-heap  did  they  come  from? 
Say,  we  didn’t  put  up  our  money  against  a four-legged  snail!” 

But  Jerry,  the  Derelict,  and  old  Ironsides  were  alike  obliv- 
ious to  these  remarks.  Jerry’s  eyes  shone.  In  former  times, 
he  had  driven  some  of  the  best  horses  in  the  land.  The  racing 
fever  was  upon  him.  The  blood  tingled  in  his  veins.  He  real- 
ized perfectly  just  how  great  the  odds  were  against  him,  but 
then,  he  knew,  and  the  crowd  did  not,  just  what  sort  of  mettle 
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was  in  the  horse  before  him.  Indeed,  old  Ironsides  was  trans- 
figured. He  snorted  with  excitement.  He  was  perfectly  at 
home.  His  nostrils  dilated,  and  he  pawed  the  ground  with 
eagerness  to  be  off.  He  even  attempted  to  imitate  the  prancings 
and  cavortings  of  the  impatient  animals  around  him.  But 
Jerry  restrained  him  — no  energy  must  be  wasted;  all  would 
be  needed  in  the  coming  struggle. 

Up  in  the  grandstand  a big  Irishman  was  anxiously  watch- 
ing the  pair.  He  began  to  experience  grave  misgivings.  Was 
he  not  wrong  to  have  been  the  means  of  making  old  Jerry  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  countryside? 

Suddenly,  the  gong  sounded.  The  four  surreys  wheeled  and 
crossed  the  line.  Not  together,  however;  old  Ironsides  was 
three  yards  behind.  The  gong  clanged  once  more  and  the  im- 
patient horses  were  reined  in  and  forced  back  to  the  starting- 
point.  Some  of  the  drivers  were  provoked.  They  accused  Jerry 
of  being  in  the  wrong  class.  The  Derelict  tightened  his  lips 
but  said  nothing.  Again  the  gong  clanged.  Again  the  line  was 
crossed  — but  this  time  the  horses  were  neck  and  neck.  The 
race  of  the  day  was  on.  The  grandstand  rocked  and  quivered 
with  excitement.  The  quarter-mile  post  was  passed.  Two 
horses  were  ahead,  still  even,  straining  every  nerve  — a brown 
and  a white.  A sorrel  dropped  behind  a few  paces,  and  in  the 
rear  toiled  old  Ironsides,  still  snorting  from  excitement.  He 
was  running  awkwardly  and  stiffly.  Where  was  his  one-time 
fajnous  stride?  The  grandstand  began  to  urge  on  its  favorites. 
“Go  it,  Queenie!  Clive,  old  boy,  you’ve  got  to  win  to-day”! 
And  amid  the  racket,  the  thunder  of  a booming  Irish  voice 
sounded : 

“Buck  up  there,  ‘bag  o’  bones’!”  Amid  the  clamor,  these 
words  reached  Jerry.  He  tightened  his  grip  upon  the  reins. 
Softly,  he  began  to  urge  and  plead. 

“ Ironsides,  you  never  failed  me  yet.  Easy  there,  boy,  we’ve 
got  to  beat  that  sorrel ! Show  them  who  you  are,  old  pal.  Steady 
there.  Come  on,  come  on ” 

The  old  horse  responded  gamely  to  the  magic  of  that  voice. 
Slowly  but  surely  he  slipped  into  his  marvelous  stride  — slowly 
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but  surely  he  began  to  creep  up  on  the  sorrel.  Jerry  began 
again : 

“Softly  there,  boy.  I knew  you  could,  old  pal.  You’re  a 
bit  rusty,  but  you’ll  limber  up.  Come  on,  keep  it  up.  Steady, 
steady.” 

The  sorrel  and  old  black  Ironsides  were  neck  and  neck  now. 
The  crowd  began  to  take  notice.  Was  it  possible?  Well,  the 
old  derelict  couldn’t  possibly  last.  But  old  Ironsides  did  last. 
Inch  by  inch  he  pulled  ahead  of  the  sorrel.  The  half-mile  lap 
was  completed!  Ironsides  was  making  peculiar,  rumbling 
noises  and  his  nostrils  were  blood  red.  Ah!  The  white  horse 
was  ahead.  The  crowd  was  yelling  frantically. 

Still  maintaining  his  wonderful  stride,  with  the  surrey  rock- 
ing and  swinging,  old  Ironsides  crept  up  on  the  bay.  The  grand- 
stand was  beside  itself  with  astonishment.  Jerry  held  his 
breath  while  earth  and  sky  whirled  by.  Then  he  began  to 
praise  and  coax  earnestly  once  more : — 

“Good,  good.  I said  you  had  it  in  you.  Just  a leetle  more, 
a leetle  more,  and  you’ll  come  in  second.  Easy  now,  please,  boy, 
just  a leetle  more.” 

The  black  horse  was  straining  every  nerve.  His  head  was 
at  the  bay’s  shoulder.  Jerry  saw  things  in  a mist.  His  head 
swam.  “A  leetle  more,”  he  kept  urging.  Now  they  were  neck 
and  neck.  Jerry  was  inexorable.  Now,  he  was  ahead.  The 
grandstand  went  mad.  They  began  the  last  lap.  Ironsides  was 
weakening.  His  breath  was  coming  in  great  sobs.  Foam  flecked 
his  sides.  But  the  white  ahead  was  lagging.  Ironsides’  nose 
was  in  his  dust.  Jerry  began  to  plead  for  more  than  life:  — 

“Steady.  Let  ’er  loose,  old  fellow.  Run  now,  as  you  never 
ran  before.  Softly,  old  boy,  don’t  back  down  now.  Keep  it 
up  — just  a leetle  more.” 

Ironsides  threw  what  seemed  his  last  ounce  of  energy  into 
a final  spurt.  He  gained  the  white’s  flank.  The  crowd  was  silent 
now.  It  held  its  breath.  The  white’s  driver  looked  over  his 
shoulder.  Then  he  laid  on  the  whip.  The  white  was  stung  into 
extra  effort  — she  began  to  pull  away.  Ironsides  was  running 
well,  but  feebly.  He  was  visibly  weakening.  Jerry’s  heart 
gave  a great  bound.  Could  he?  Should  he?  Yes;  it  was  the 
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only  thing  to  do  now.  Determinedly,  with  white  lips,  he  raised 
the  whip,  and  brought  it  down  smartly  across  old  Ironsides’ 
withers.  The  effect  was  instant  and  startling.  Old  Ironsides 
sprang  forward,  as  if  galvanized  into  action  by  a mine.  His 
ears  laid  back,  he  took  the  bit  in  his  teeth.  He  became  a frenzied 
demon.  Jerry  could  no  longer  control  him.  His  “Steady,  boy, 
softly,  easy  now,”  had  no  effect.  The  horses  were  shoulder  to 
shoulder  now.  The  goal-posts  were  in  sight.  Jerry  forgot  about 
the  race.  He  sawed  frantically  on  the  reins.  “Forgive  me, 
boy,  I never  should  have  done  it.  Easy,  now ” Some- 

thing white  flashed  by.  Pandemonium  was  let  loose.  Jerry 
forgot  everything  but  that  he  had  whipped  his  poor,  old  pal. 

“Boy,  boy,”  he  pleaded.  “It’s  all  over.  Slow  up,  take  it 
easy.  Say  you  forgive  me.”  But  Ironsides  tore  madly  on, 
puffing  and  panting  like  a locomotive,  gathering  in  speed  rather 
than  decreasing.  Earth  and  sky  rocked.  Twice  he  circled  the 
track.  No  one  dared  to  interfere;  until  suddenly,  out  of  the 
chaos,  a burly  Irish  figure  loomed  up  in  front,  and  as  the  horse 
flashed  by,  jumped  for  Ironsides’  bridle.  There  was  a terrific 
shock.  It  was  all  over.  Ironsides  dragged  the  Irishman  a few 
paces  from  sheer  momentum;  then  he  stood  still,  trembling  like 
a leaf,  with  dazed  eyes  instead  of  the  frenzied  glare  of  a moment 
since.  Suddenly  without  warning,  he  collapsed,  and  pitched 
forward  — a heap  in  the  dust.  The  Irishman  gave  one  look,  then : 

“ I giss  the  old  hero  has  run  his  last  race.  He’s  done  for 
now,  shure.  But  he  went  out  in  a big  blaze  o’  glory.  Who’d  ha’ 
thought  the  old  raiscal  could  win  the  Chauncey  race?” 

Jerry  could  not  speak.  There  was  a weight  on  his  chest, 
a lump  in  his  throat,  and  a mist  in  his  eyes.  He  knelt  beside  the 
fallen  animal,  but  its  eyes  were  glazing. 

“ Boy,  boy,  I knew  ye  could  do  it.  But  I didna  think  it  wad 
cost  yer  life.  You’ve  taught  me  a lesson,  old  pal.  Ye  were  only 
a ‘derelict’,  but  ye  run  yer  race  and  beat  ’em  all.  S’  help  me 
God,  I’ll  win  my  race,  too,  old  fellow,  before  I’m  done  for.  It 
must  feel  good  to  ‘go  out  in  a blaze  o’  glory’!” 

Charlotte  Morris , 1915 


Beauty  Persus  Cempus 

To  me  the  most  interesting  section  in  the  “Observer”  is 
the  column  headed  “Beauty  Hints”.  This  is  interesting,  not 
so  much  as  a set  of  beauty  recipes,  but  as  an  algebraic  problem. 
Lest  my  meaning  be  vague  to  the  reader,  I had  best  explain  the 
mathematical  difficulties  over  which  I have  spent  many  a sleep- 
less night. 

There  appear,  in  this  worthy  department,  many  and  sundry 
suggestions,  all  of  which,  if  faithfully  carried  out,  would,  I have 
no  doubt,  transform  a toothless  old  hag  into  a ravishing  beauty. 
On  that  score  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  question.  What, 
then,  is  the  problem?  It  is  this:  each  helpful  hint  is  followed 
by  a remark  such  as,  “Only  twenty  minutes  a day  spent  in  this 
simple  but  effective  exercise  will  prove  very  beneficial”;  or, 
“If  these  instructions  are  carried  out  faithfully  for  at  least  half 
an  hour  every  day,  astonishing  results  will  soon  be  marked”. 

Now  of  these  invaluable  hints,  there  have  been,  during  the 
last  three  weeks,  over  two  hundred.  If  twenty  minutes  were  set 
aside  for  each  of  these  little  “duties  to  one’s  self  and  family”, 
a day  would  be  required  which  should  be  at  least  sixty-six  hours 
and  forty  minutes  long.  And  that  is  not  counting  the  twenty 
minutes  one  should  stand  after  every  meal,  and  also  leaves  no 
time  for  the  proverbial  beauty  sleep.  Therefore,  if  we  rely  on 
the  beauty  column  advice,  we  cannot  be  beautiful  unless  we 
spend  seventy-five  hours  a day  on  our  personal  appearance. 
And  is  there  a person  in  the  world  who  would  be  so  self-sacrificing 
as  to  give  up  everything  else  in  order  to  persevere  in  the  beauti- 
fication process? 

If  anyone  is  able  to  solve  this  algebraic  problem  by  letting 
x stand  for  something  (I  don’t  know  what!),  I shall  be  most 
pleased  to  make  his  or  her  acquaintance, — for,  really,  I need 
the  sleep. 


Mattie  C.  Larrabee , 1915 


Che  Courage  of  tfye  dotnarMy 

“Was  Gran’pa  a coward?” 

Mrs.  Mansfield,  tucking  in  the  blankets  of  the  “baby’s” 
crib,  glanced  up  quickly  at  the  unexpected  question,  and  the 
fire  dying  on  the  nursery  hearth  revealed  a sudden  harshness 
in  her  sweet,  plain  face. 

“Why,  dear?”  she  asked,  going  to  the  head  of  the  crib. 

“Of  course  he  wasn’t!”  snapped  Walter,  her  eldest,  sitting 
bolt  upright  in  bed.  “What  put  that  into  your  head,  ‘baby’?” 

“ I don’t  want  to  be  called  ‘baby’ ” 

“Shsh,  Walter  — you  musn’t  call  him  baby.  Charlie,  you 
know,  doesn’t  like  it.” 

“Anyway,  he  shouldn’t  call  my  grandfather  a coward!” 
declared  Susie,  viciously  shaking  her  rag  doll  in  the  baby’s 
direction. 

The  baby  began  to  cry. 

“Oh,  children,  children,  please  don’t  quarrel  when  we  have 
just  had  such  a lovely  time.  Of  course  your  grandfather  wasn’t 
a coward.  He  was  a very,  very  brave  man.  There,  there, 
baby,  tell  mother  what  put  the  idea  into  your  little  head.” 

“He  didn’t  goo  to  waar  and  fight,”  sobbed  the  baby,  bury- 
ing his  head  on  his  pillow.  “And  — and  Uncle  Rob  went  to  war 
— and  rides  in  the  procession  and  he  said  if  gran’pa  was  alive 
he  couldn’t  march  with  the  other  old  men.” 

“Uncle  Rob  is  a Spanish  War  veteran,  bab  — I mean 
Charlie.  And  if  grandfather  had  gone  he  would  have  been  a 
Civil  War  veteran,  which  is  not  the  same  thing  at  all.  He  was 
drafted,  wasn’t  he,  mother?” 

“Yes,  dear,  but  he  couldn’t  go Oh!  Rob,  I’m  in  a 

quandary.  Come  here  a minute,  please.” 

Robert  Shedden,  tall,  erect,  and  handsome,  crossed  the 
nursery  floor  in  two  strides,  his  spurs  jangling  as  he  moved  to 
his  sister.  The  four  little  Mansfields  instantly  alert  at  their 
beloved  “soldier  man’s”  appearance,  followed  him  with  adoring 
eyes. 

“When?”  asked  the  mother,  rising  from  her  seat  beside 
the  baby  and  aimlessly  fingering  her  brother’s  epaulets,”  When, 
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Oh  when,  Rob,  can  I let  them  know — or  should  I ever  let  them 
know?” 

“What,  sis?”  Robert  flung  one  arm  about  his  sister’s 
shoulders  and,  as  she  relaxed  against  it,  raised  his  sword  in  salute 
to  the  baby  smiling  up  at  him  from  the  crib. 

“The  — the  truth  — about  father,”  whispered  Mrs.  Mans- 
field, then  laid  her  head  for  a long  moment  against  the  medals 
on  her  brother’s  coat. 

“May  I ask  what  it  has  to  do  with  Memorial  Day  exercises 
and  a picnic  at  Saunders  Pond?” 

“Everything  in  the  world.  The  baby  wanted  to  know  if 

he  were  a coward ” 

“Father!” 

“Because  he  didn’t  fight  in  the  Civil  War,  when  you  and  I 

know  that  of  all  the  heroes,  he  was  the  bravest,  the  bravest ” 

“Don’t  cry,  little  sister.  I’ll  fix  the  kiddies.” 

“No,  no,  Rob ” 

“With  a hypothetical  case,  of  course,  Sue,  and  point  out 
the  moral  at  the  end.  Want  me  to  tell  you  a story,  kiddies?” 

A cry  of  delight  went  up  at  this  unlookedfor  proposal,  and 
four  waving  hands  beckoned  to  the  much-desired  narrator.  But 
he  eluded  the  several  entreaties  to  “sit  beside  me,  Uncle  Rob,” 
and  stood  at  one  side  of  the  fireplace,  looking  down  at  his  sister 
as  she  leaned  back  in  Walter’s  miniature  Morris  chair. 

“Once  upon  a time,”  began  the  soldier  — the  children 

trembled  with  suppressed  excitement  — “there  was  a witch ” 

“Rob!" 

A faint  smile  played  about  Rob’s  lips  as  he  opened  his 
cigarette  case  and  glanced  towards  his  sister  for  permission  to 
smoke. 

“Just  one,  Rob,  I don’t  want  Walter  to ” 

“Certainly,  certainly.  There  was  a witch,  kiddies.  Nowr, 

she  was  a very  beautiful  witch ” 

“I  never  knew  witches  were  beautiful,”  objected  Susie. 

“She  really  wasn’t  beautiful.  She  was  very  ugly  at  heart,” 
the  soldier  looked  meaningly  at  Mrs.  Mansfield,  “But  she  had 
changed  herself  into  a beautiful  woman.” 
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‘‘Oh,  I understand,”  said  Susie,  “You  mean  she  had  trans- 
formed herself  into  a beautiful  woman.” 

“Transformed  is  the  word.  Jove!  but  she  was  beautiful! 
Wasn’t  she,  Sis?” 

“Cruelly  beautiful.” 

“Well,  one  day  as  she  was  passing  through  the  forest  near 
her  home,  she  came  upon  a young  knight  sitting  under  a tree. 
He  was  a simple  youth,  but  strong  and  handsome,  and  the  witch 
thought  to  herself,  ‘What  fun  it  would  be  if  I could  get  this 
poor,  simple  rustic  in  my  power,  and  then  watch  him  writhe 
under  the  torture  I should  inflict  on  him,  day  after  day,  month 
after  month,  year  after  year?’  So  she  approached  him,  all 
beautiful  in  white,  her  black  hair  flowing  and  her  big  blue  eyes — ” 
“Mother  says  grandma  had  black  hair  when  she  was  young, 
and  she  has  blue  eyes,  too,”  Rosamond  remarked  irrelevantly. 

Mrs.  Mansfield  and  her  brother  exchanged  significant 
glances. 

“Yes,  Rosebud,  and  a very  pretty  woman  she  was  too  — 
and  is  now,  for  that  matter.  Well,  the  knight  looked  up  and 
saw  the  witch  coming  towards  him  and  he  immediately  fell  in 
love  with  her.  The  witch  laughed  wickedly  at  his  innocence. 
Then  the  knight  running  to  her  knelt  before  her  and  begged 
her  to  marry  him.  Poor,  credulous  knight!  Heaven  knows 
she  seemed  good  to  him. 

“He  even  said  that  his  heart  would  break  if  she  did  not 
marry  him.  But  the  witch  thought  it  would  be  a pity  if  his 
heart  should  break  before  she  had  seen  it  mangled  and  distorted 
by  the  suffering  it  must  undergo  for  a hundred  merciless  years. 
It  was  such  a strong  heart,  and  a brave  heart,  and  a true  heart — ” 
“Oh,  Rob,  don’t!” 

“Why,  mother,  of  course  this  isn’t  true,”  said  Walter, 
“Uncle  Rob  is  only  making  this  up.  Aren’t  you?” 

“Oh!  Of  course!”  said  Robert  grimly. 

“Go  on,  go  on,”  implored  Susie.  “I  know  the  witch  got 
killed,  mother  dear,  so  don’t  look  so  sad.” 

“ No,  the  witch  didn’t  get  killed,  because  her  species  of  witch 
never  does  get  killed,  by  a special  decree  of  Providence.” 

“Oh,  my!”  gasped  Susie,  with  a shudder. 
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“But,  as  I was  going  to  say,  the  knight  married  the  witch 
and  they  had  fifteen  children  whom  she  hated  because  they  were 
all  like  their  father,  and  a miserable  time  of  it  she  led  them  all. 

One  day  there  came  a war  between  two  neighboring  coun- 
tries, and  the  good  knight  said  to  his  bad  wife,  * I must  go  to 

war  to  help  my  friend  and  neighbor,  the  King  of  — of ” 

“Bavaria,”  suggested  Mrs.  Mansfield. 

“Yes,  Bavaria.  The  witch  said  nothing  and  only  smiled  at 
the  knight’s  words,  and  he  shuddered  when  he  remembered  the 
kiddies.  Oh,  how  he  cursed  himself  because  it  had  ever  occurred 
to  him  to  leave  them  and  go  to  war  where  a merciful  lance-thrust 
might  have  put  him  out  of  his  misery!  Of  course  he  did  not  go. 

“Bye  and  bye,  however,  the  king’s  army  began  to  lose 
heavily  and  the  king  sent  back  to  his  domains  ordering  all  able- 
bodied  men  to  the  front.  This  order  said  that  all  who  remained 

behind  must  be  forever  branded  cowards  and  laggards  in  war ” 

“Did  he  go?”  asked  Walter. 

“You’ll  see.  And  besides,  they  must  pay  a big  sum  of 

money  to ” 

“Did  he  go?”  cried  the  baby. 

“Oh,  but  he  wanted  to  go,  how  he  wanted  to  go!  And  at 
first  he  thought  there  was  no  excuse  for  him  to  stay  at  home 
now.  Then  he  thought  of  the  kiddies  and  — well,  he  didn’t  go. 
But  do  you  know  that,  although  a few  hot-headed  daredevils  and 
a few  ignorant  peasants  called  him  a coward,  the  majority  of 
the  people  round  about,  and  even  the  witch  herself  (this  last  is 
for  the  sake  of  art,  Sis,)  considered  him  a hero.  In  fact,  the 
witch  admired  him  so  for  his  genuine  pluck  that  she  left  off 
plaguing  him  at  once  and  they  all  lived  happily  ever  after.” 

Susie  drew  a long  breath,  and  sighed  with  relief.  “Oh,  I’m 
so  glad  she  did,”  murmured  the  child. 

“As  for  your  grandfather,  children,”  continued  Robert, 
and  he  suddenly  held  himself  “at  attention”,  “your  grand- 
father couldn’t  go  to  war  for  much  the  same  reason.” 

4 ’Do  you  mean  that  grandma  is  a witch?” 

“Did  I say  so?  I mean  that  your  grandfather  couldn’t 
leave  your  mother  and  me  at  the  time  the  war  broke  out,  be- 
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cause  we  needed  him  then.  And  when  he  was  drafted  we  needed 
him  just  as  much ” 

“Why?” 

Robert  ignored  the  question. 

“So,  though  he  wished  to  go,  more  than  words  can  tell,  he 
sent  a substitute  instead,  staying  behind  for  our  sake.  No,  he 
never  deserted  us,  never,  and  he  didn’t  even  die  ’til  the  last 
gun  was  fired  — our  hero!” 

The  fire  had  smouldered  out  on  the  hearth,  and  Mrs.  Mans- 
field sobbed  unobserved  in  the  darkness.  The  children  were 
hushed,  awed  by  the  sudden  tenseness  of  their  surroundings. 
Robert  toyed  nervously  with  the  sword-hilt. 

“I  like  that  story,”  Walter  ventured  at  length.  “Does  it 
have  a name?” 

“Yes,  it  has  one,  Walter.  The  people,  you  remember,  who 
thought  the  knight  was  really  afraid  to  go  to  war  branded  him 
a coward.  So  it’s  called,  ‘The  Courage  of  the  Cowardly’.” 


Catherine  Cushman  Leach , C.P.  1915 


IPas  it  a Dream 


He  stretched  himself  lazily  on  the  warm  sand;  never  before 
had  his  wayward  spirit  lured  him  to  such  unpremeditated  leisure. 
But  the  dreamy  lap  of  the  waves  on  the  shore,  the  sparkling 
calm  of  the  bay,  and  the  dull  roar  of  breakers  on  the  outer 
beach  — all  seemed  to  woo  him.  Fascinated,  he  lay  there,  only 
half  seeing  the  white  sails  in  the  distance,  about  which  the  sun 
was  making  fantastic  shadows.  The  shrill  shriek  of  a seagull 
as  it  suddenly  swooped  down  into  the  still  water,  startled  him, 
but  he  was  soon  lulled  into  forgetfulness  again  by  the  music  of 
the  little  dancing  waves. 

Suddenly  — but  was  it  suddenly? — a peal  of  girlish  laugh- 
ter rang  through  the  hazy  air.  Gazing  idly  at  the  sparkling 
water,  he  saw,  not  one,  but  three  glorious  mermaids,  true  daugh- 
ters of  old  Neptune,  sporting  about  like  young  dolphins.  One, 
a shimmering  vision  in  green,  gracefully  glided  down  toward 
the  harbor  until  her  sister,  crimson-clad,  joined  her,  whereupon 
they  raced  each  other  back  to  the  float.  All  the  while,  the  dainty 
little  golden-haired  maiden  sat  idly  dreaming  on  the  side  of  the 
float.  Throughout  the  long  summer  afternoon,  their  merry 
laughter  filled  the  air,  but  as  the  sun  sank  slowly  in  the  west, 
the  green-clad  mermaid  dove  gracefully  beneath  the  crest  of  an 
incoming  wave  — and  did  not  appear  again ! A few  moments 
later  she  was  followed  by  her  crimson-clad  sister.  The  laughing 
little  maid  in  blue  lingered  a little  while,  watching  the  last  flam- 
ing rays  of  the  sun,  which  had  turned  the  fleecy  clouds  to  golden 
dream  castles.  Then  she  started  slowly,  as  if  almost  loth  to  go. 
Her  lithe  young  figure  outlined  against  the  sky,  she  hesitated  a 
moment,  poised  for  her  dive,  and  chanced  to  see  the  lazy  figure 
watching  her  from  the  beach.  With  a friendly  little  smile,  she 
waved  good-bye,  and  plunged  into  the  darkening  waters  and  was 
gone. 

The  little  dancing  waves  began  to  assume  larger  and  more 
ferocious  proportions,  the  dull  roar  of  the  breakers  became 
louder,  and  the  lovely  summer  sky  began  to  grow  darker.  The 
sun  had  almost  set,  and  the  early  evening  breezes  caressed  the 
watcher  on  the  sands.  He  sat  up  — yes,  there  was  the  float. 
But  — where?  — how?  Could  he  have  been  dreaming?  Pshaw! 
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it  was  ridiculous!  Three  charming  mermaids  who  took  their 
leave  so  mysteriously!  Of  course,  it  was  a dream  — but  what 
a dream!  The  face  of  the  little  golden-haired  maid  who  had 
waved  to  him,  haunted  him  strangely.  What  a pity  she  was 
only  a creature  of  fancy!  She  would  have  made  such  a bully 
girl. 

Almost  regretfully,  he  rose  and  started  homeward,  still 
seeing  the  smiling  blue  eyes.  At  dinner  that  night,  he  was  un- 
usually preoccupied,  and,  to  a question  about  the  afternoon, 
he  heard  himself  replying,  to  the  amusement  of  his  family, 
“What  a smile  — and  those  eyes!” 

Several  weeks  later,  he  met  her  at  the  country  club.  She 
bowed  coolly,  with  indifferent  eyes.  Was  it?  — Could  it  be  she? 
He  was  at  a loss  to  understand.  He  had  several  dances  with  her. 
Yes,  she  enjoyed  bathing,  but  had  been  in  very  little  this  season. 
No,  her  bathing-suit  was  black  — how  odd  of  him  to  ask  her! 
In  vain,  he  searched  the  room  for  even  a glimpse  of  her  sister 
mermaids,  they  did  not  appear. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  he  saw  a great  deal 
of  her,  but  never  either  her  green  or  her  crimson-clad  com- 
panion of  that  memorable  afternoon.  Question  as  he  might, 
not  one  whit  of  satisfaction  could  he  draw  from  her.  She  seemed 
strangely  reticent  on  the  subject.  He  haunted  the  beach  with 
a vain  hope  that  some  day  they  might  reappear,  but  all  to  no 
avail. 

And  when  their  engagement  was  announced,  he  thought 
that  then,  perhaps,  the  truth  might  come  out,  but  his  hopes 
were  never  fulfilled.  The  little  golden-haired  girl  kept  her 
counsel  (if  she  had  any  to  keep)  and  to  this  day  he’s  wondering  — 
was  it  a dream? 


Ada  F.  Wilkey,  1915 


Sfyaboms 


They  are  my  real  friends.  Not  every  kind  of  shadow  is  my 
friend,  only  the  shadows  cast  by  trees  along  the  river  bank. 
Some  people  call  them  reflections,  but  I like  to  call  them  shadows. 
They  are  like  friends  to  me  because  they  always  fill  me  with 
big,  high  thoughts.  Somehow,  I can’t  see  the  shadow  of  a big 
tree  down  under  the  water  without  thinking.  Nothing  makes 
me  love  nature  more  than  these  beautiful  shadows.  I can  see 
the  river  now  at  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  simply  alive  with 
trees  all  along  its  bank  and  in  its  water  too.  It  is  hard  to  say 
which  is  the  more  beautiful,  those  above,  or  those  below.  The 
trees  on  the  bank  are  a beautiful  green,  and  those  below  are 
a color  indescribable,  just  a deep,  rich  greenish-black  — a color 
suggesting  depth  and  strength.  The  big  trees  have  the  big 
shadows,  and  the  small  trees,  the  tiny  shadows.  I really  believe 
that  the  reason  that  the  shadows  impress  me  so  is  because  I 
always  compare  them  with  human  beings,  or  perhaps,  the  lives 
of  human  beings.  If  our  lives  are  big,  unselfish  lives,  our  shadows 
cast  on  the  world  will  be  big,  beautiful  shadows  — but  if  our 
lives  are  narrow  and  selfish,  our  shadows  will  be  small  and  in- 
significant. We  each  have  a chance  to  make  a shadow.  Why 
not  make  a big  one,  and  help  to  beautify  Life’s  River? 


Sarah  Cushing , 1915 


Cf?e  Ctutobiograpfyy  of  a Doll 


Although  most  of  my  beautiful  relatives  were  born  in 
Germany,  I,  very  unfortunately,  was  born  and  brought  up  in 
America.  I consider  this  fact  extremely  unfortunate,  because 
the  climate  of  America  has  made  me  so  unlike  my  beautiful 
friends  and  relatives  in  Germany.  I am  really  so  homely  that 
it  has  nearly  broken  my  heart  to  be  scorned  on  account  of  my 
looks.  When  only  a tiny  tot,  my  hair  fell  out,  and  no  amount 
of  treatment  has  been  able  to  restore  it.  It’s  not  until  one  is 
without  a beautiful  head  of  hair  that  one  realizes  how  essential 
it  is  to  one’s  beauty.  If  this  were  my  only  fault,  I might  forget 
it,  but  my  hands  are  terribly  misshapen.  Most  of  my  friends 
have  pretty,  shapely  hands  with  fingers,  but  mine  are  so  clumsy 
and  deformed.  Another  grievance  is  that  I’ve  never  been  able 
to  exercise  very  much,  because  my  joints  are  not  strong,  and  if 
I should  carelessly  swing  by  my  arms,  they  might  drop  off. 
Please  excuse  me  for  telling  you  all  my  troubles,  but  it  is  so 
disappointing  to  be  laughed  at  and  scorned.  I don’t  believe 
anybody  in  the  world  has  ever  been  as  forlorn  as  I. 

One  day,  the  most  surprising  thing  happened  to  me.  A 
very  nice  lady  named  Miss  Mary  E.  Burfitt  took  me  away  from 
my  family,  packed  me  in  a very  horrid,  dark  box  and  sent  me 
away  on  a train.  This  all  happened  so  suddenly  that  I had  no 
time  to  buy  any  nice  clothes,  so  I went  right  along  in  my  stiff 
calico  dress  and  sunbonnet,  and  with  very  few  underclothes. 
It  was  a very  tiresome  journey,  and  I w*as  cold  and  forlorn. 
Suddenly  I was  shifted  about,  and  I heard  a man  call  out, 
“Andover,  Andover.”  I was  put  on  a wagon  and  taken  for  a 
short  drive.  If  somebody  had  only  told  me  where  I was  going, 
and  why  I was  going,  I wouldn’t  have  worried  so  much.  I knew 
that  worry  was  a sin,  and  that  it  made  homely  lines  in  one’s 
face,  so  I just  smiled,  as  best  I could,  all  the  way.  At  last  I was 
taken  into  a building,  which  I heard  the  driver  call  Draper  Hall, 
placed  in  an  elevator,  and  deposited  in  front  of  somebody’s 
front  door.  All  this  while,  there  seemed  to  be  a babble  of  girls’ 
voices,  and  by  little  snatches  of  conversation  that  reached  me 
I could  guess  the  characters  of  the  girls.  Finally  I was  unpacked 
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by  some  of  the  girls,  and  shall  I ever  forget  their  exclamation 
of  scorn  at  seeing  me.  I shall  never  forget  my  shame  at  hearing, 
“Did  you  ever  see  such  a homely  doll!  She’s  not  worth  dress- 
ing.” And  then  a sweet  voice  reached  my  ear,  “But  some  little 
kiddie  will  just  love  her,”  and  my  spirits  were  revived  for  a 
moment. 

After  much  discussion  as  to  who  would  dress  me,  a girl  took 
me  carelessly  by  my  feet  and  flung  me  in  her  bookcase.  Wasn’t 
that  a queer  place  in  which  to  let  me  stay?  A bookcase!  And 
such  queer  things  were  there,  too  — crackers,  jam,  books,  shoe- 
blacking, and  pictures.  As  the  days  went  by,  I grew  more  and 
more  lonesome.  One  day  a very  nice  lady  said  that  my  mistress 
must  have  me  all  dressed  by  the  next  day.  My  mistress  hurried 
and  made  me  such  lovely  clothes.  Of  course  she  had  to  hurry 
every  minute,  but  my  heart  swelled  with  pride  at  my  dainty 
garments.  I really  didn’t  think  that  I was  worthy  of  them  — 
the  girl  said  that  I wasn’t,  too,  so  you  see  the  pride  was  followed 
by  little  heartaches.  Finally,  I was  completely  dressed  in 
beautiful  things,  and  was  as  happy  as  I could  be. 

Once  again  I was  packed  in  my  box,  and  I took  a journey 
back  to  Miss  Burfitt.  I arrived  there  Christmas  Eve,  and  was 
greeted  with  hearty  enthusiasm.  Miss  Burfitt  hustled  me  off 
into  a dirty  little  district  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  She  knocked 
at  a tottering  old  tenement  house,  and  the  knock  was  answered 
by  a tired-looking  mother  who  led  us  gently  through  a forlorn, 
dingy  little  room  into  a hot  bedroom.  A pale  little  girl  lay  asleep 
in  the  bed,  but  Miss  Burfitt  crept  softly  up  to  the  bed,  laid  me 
gently  down  by  the  child  and  turned  away.  The  child  whimpered 
and  tossed  about,  and  then  opened  her  large  brown  eyes  and 
looked  at  me.  I felt  uncomfortable  and  unhappy,  because  I 
knew  she  would  laugh  at  me.  Everybody  had  always 
laughed  at  me.  But  no.  She  turned  towards  me,  and 
clutching  me  wildly  in  her  arms,  looked  at  her  mother, 
then  at  Miss  Burfitt,  and  then  at  me.  She  called  me  “dear 
baby,”  “lovely  dolly,”  and  such  things  as  I had  never  heard 
before  in  my  life.  She  told  me  that  she  had  been  very  sick,  and 
that  she  wanted  me  to  stay  with  her.  Her  excitement  tired 
her  and  still  clutching  me  closely,  she  dropped  off  into  a 
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peaceful  sleep.  The  mother  sobbed  for  joy,  and  thanked 
the  dear  “Santa  Claus  Lady”,  while  I,  in  my  extreme  delight 
at  making  some  one  happy,  forgot  my  faults  and  was  happy  too. 

Marjorie  Freeman , 1916 


Guturmt 

0 thou  Great  Master  of  the  Hidden  Fire, 

May  all  the  living  green  transformed  by  Thee 
To  flaming  crimson,  burnished  gold,  now  be 
A proof  that  Thou  art  near,  and  hearts  inspire. 
For  all  the  hungry  minds  of  man  desire 
Stands  ready  in  the  laden  field  and  tree, 

That  seek  from  their  full  harvest  to  be  free. 
How  can  we  but  thy  wondrous  works  admire? 
The  golden  sheaves  lie  gleaming  in  the  sun, 

The  bursting  grapes  their  purple  juices  yield. 
So  for  the  splendors  that  before  us  blaze, 

And  all  that  Thou  for  us  hast  ever  done, 

For  nature,  where  Thou  hast  Thyself  revealed, 
We  lift  our  hearts  in  grateful  love  and  praise. 


Muriel  Baker,  C.  P.  1915 


Ctn  (Embarrassing  Conpersation 

“Say,  Mother,  what  did  Father  say  to  you  when  he  pro- 
posed?” began  the  tactless  little  one  when  the  entire  Randall 
family  were  seated  by  the  fireside. 

“Yes,  Father,  did  you  get  down  on  your  knees?”  asked 
another  little  one  in  fiendish  glee. 

“Run  away,  children.  I want  to  read  my  newspaper,” 
said  Father  gruffly.  The  rest  of  the  family  giggled,  and  the 
children,  finding  the  subject  entertaining  to  all  but  Father, 
pursued  it  relentlessly. 

“Well,  I bet  he  said,  ‘Darling  little  blue-eyed  queen,  be 
mine,  for  I cannot  live  without  you,’  ” chanted  the  twelve-year- 
old,  trying  to  quote  from  her  first  cheap  magazine  story. 

“Oh,  no;  he  said,  ‘If  I’m  willing  to  take  the  risk,  you  ought 
to  be’,”  joked  the  mother,  who  wished  to  change  the  subject. 
The  youngest  member,  who  had  been  listening  with  mouth 
agape,  now  started  to  add  a gem  of  thought,  but  the  harassed 
father  saw  it  coming  and  stuffed  a penny  into  his  hand,  saying, 
“Run  along  to  bed  now,  it’s  getting  late,”  and  the  youngest  ran 
joyfully  away,  remembering  the  conversation  for  another  time 
when  his  funds  should  be  low. 


Mary  Bartlett , 1918 


l}er  (greatest  Calent 

It  was  twilight.  The  two  who  were  sitting  on  the  porch  of 
the  little  white  cottage  were  silent,  except  for  the  soft,  appealing 
tones  of  the  violin  which  the  girl  was  playing.  The  father  seemed 
quite  happy.  He  watched  her  as  she  played,  but  it  was  another 
of  whom  he  was  thinking  — another  so  nearly  like  her  that  he 
seemed  to  be  living  in  the  past. 

Many  years  ago  he  ha{l  brought  his  young  bride  to  this  very 
cottage.  She  was  of  Italian  birth,  as  her  olive  skin  and  raven 
hair  testified.  She  had  married  him,  as  she  honestly  thought, 
because  she  loved  him,  and  their  first  two  years  together  had 
been  serenely  happy.  But  she  was  younger  than  he,  and  she  was 
born  to  another  life.  Her  violin  was  dearer  to  her  than  all  else  — 
dearer  even  than  her  husband  and  her  child  — and  she  left  them 
one  day,  taking  with  her  only  her  violin,  and  went  into  the  wide, 
wide  world.  After  the  first  agony  of  realization,  the  husband 
accepted  his  lot  and  forgave  her.  Since  then,  he  had  never  heard 
of  her,  and  he  never  attempted  to  learn  of  her  whereabouts. 
When  his  daughter  first  showed  a love  for  the  violin,  his  heart 
faltered,  but  he  never  opposed  her,  and  now  he  loved  to  hear 
her  play. 

“Father.”  Paula  had  stopped  playing,  and  had  come  over 
to  his  side  unobserved.  “ Father,  I have  something  to  tell  you  — 
some  good  newrs.” 

“Yes?  What  is  it,  Daughter?” 

Paula  hesitated  a moment.  How  was  he  going  to  take  it? 
She  dreaded  to  tell  him  the  news  which  had  filled  her  with 
ecstasy. 

“You  know  Mrs.  Barron  who  lives  in  the  big  house  on  the 
hill?” 

“Ah,  yes,  she  is  a good  woman.  Yes,  I know  her.” 

“Father,  she  had  a daughter  once,  who  died  when  she  was 
just  my  age.  The  daughter  had  a beautiful  voice,  and  they  were 
always  planning  to  go  abroad,  that  she  might  study  with  the 
best  masters.  And  then  — she  died.  Mrs.  Barron  was  heart- 
broken. She  had  no  other  children.  That  is  why  she  has  become 
so  fond  of  me.  Father  — she  wants  me  to  go  abroad  with  her! ” 
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Her  father  shot  a startled,  questioning  glance  at  her,  but 
said  nothing. 

“She  wants  to  do  the  things  for  me  which  she  could  not 
do  for  her  own  daughter.  I am  to  study  with  the  best  violinists 
in  the  world!  Think,  Father,  what  a wonderful  chance!” 

“You  — you  love  your  violin  a great  deal,  Daughter,  don’t 
you?”  His  voice  trembled  a little,  but  she  did  not  notice. 

“Love  it,  Father?  You  know  that.  Father, — what  shall 
I tell  Mrs.  Barron?”  She  placed  her  hand  on  his  head  and 
stroked  the  thin  gray  hair  gently  as  she  awaited  anxiously  his 
reply. 

He  was  silent  for  a few  moments,  and  then  he  looked  at  her 
with  a smile. 

“Why  — tell  her  — tell  her  you  will  go,  of  course,  my 
child.  It  is  — good  of  her.”  He  rose  from  his  chair  and  started 
to  enter  the  house,  wrhen  he  met  Agnes  at  the  door.  She  was  the 
buxom,  middle-aged  woman  who  had  been  their  housekeeper 
since  Paula  was  a baby. 

“Ah,  Agnes,  that  is  you?  Agnes,  we  shall  be  left  alone  for 

a while,  I’m  afraid.  Miss  Paula  is  going  to  leave  us ” and 

as  he  said  that  his  voice  broke,  and  he  went  hurriedly  inside. 

Passage  was  engaged  for  an  early  date,  and  Paula  spent 
the  next  few  weeks  in  preparing  her  unpretentious  wardrobe 
and  making  plans  for  departure.  She  was  like  a little  sunbeam 
in  her  great  happiness.  She  wore  a radiant  smile,  and  her  violin 
sang  of  the  joy  in  her  heart.  During  this  time,  her  father  said 
even  less  than  usual,  but  whenever  the  great  event  was  men- 
tioned, he  forced  a smile  and  told  Paula  how  glad  he  was  of  her 
good  fortune. 

On  the  evening  before  her  departure,  they  were  sitting  on 
the  porch  just  as  they  had  been  that  night  three  weeks  ago  when 
Paula  had  told  the  glorious  news  to  her  father.  Now  she  was  in 
a simple,  white  gown,  with  a deep  red  rose  in  her  dark  hair.  She 
was  playing  to  him  for  the  last  time.  What  were  his  thoughts 
as  he  listened  to  those  sweet  strains?  She  began  very  softly 
with  a favorite  air  of  her  father’s  It  was  a simple  Italian  melody 
which  her  mother  used  to  play,  and  it  brought  a pang  to  the 
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man’s  heart.  How  beautifully  she  played  it!  With  what  deep 
feeling!  Truly  she  had  genius. 

“You  are  going  to  be  a great  violinist  some  day,  Daughter,” 
he  said  suddenly.  “You  will  be  famous.  You  are  very  like  your 

mother.  She  was  a genius, — Paula,  child ” and  then  he 

seemed  to  forget  her  presence.  So  she  played  on. 

“Paula,”  he  spoke  again. 

“Yes,  father  dear.” 

“When  you  see  your  mother, ” 

At  this  Paula  turned  pale.  What  was  he  saying?  But  she 
did  not  interrupt  him. 

“Tell  her,  Paula,  that  there  is  always  an  open  door  here  for 
her  — and  this  is  a home  for  her,  even  after  I am  gone.”  He  was 
staring  into  space,  and  speaking  in  a queer,  strained  voice. 
Paula  was  trembling  with  fear  and  she  laid  her  hand  gently  on 
his  arm.  He  looked  up  in  a confused  way. 

“What  do  you  mean,  Father?  What  are  you  saying  about 
my  mother?” 

Utterly  bewildered,  he  bent  his  head,  and  almost  sobbed 
out,  “I  forgot,  oh  I forgot!  Paula — Paula”? 

“There,  there,  Father,  that’s  all  right.  Don’t,  please.  Do 
you  want  to  go  in,  now?  It  is  getting  late.”  Half-leading  him, 
she  entered  the  house,  and  when  she  had  got  him  safely  in  bed, 
she  went  to  find  Agnes. 

“Tell  me  about  my  mother,  Agnes,  please,  all  that  you 
know.”  Her  face  was  white  as  chalk,  and  her  voice  was  shaking. 
“She  is  dead,  is  she  not?” 

“Oh,  my  poor  child!”  exclaimed  Agnes.  “Has  your  father 
been  talking  to  you?  What  did  he  say?” 

Paula  could  control  herself  no  longer,  and  she  burst  into 
tears,  to  be  comforted  by  the  motherly  Agnes.  Presently  she 
stopped  and  said  bravely,  “Tell  me  all  about  it  now,  Agnes. 
Don’t  keep  anything  from  me.”  So  Agnes  told  her  everything, 
as  gently  as  she  could,  and  when  she  finished,  Paula  straightened 
up  and  smiled  through  her  tears. 

“Thank  you,  Agnes.  Will  you  please  take  a note  up  to 
Mrs.  Barron’s  for  me  right  away?  There  is  no  answer.  I will 
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go  up  there  myself  early  in  the  morning.  I am  going  to  Father 
now.” 

Agnes  said  nothing,  but  there  was  approval  in  her  eyes. 
Paula  went  up  to  her  father,  who  was  sleeping  peacefully,  and 
knelt  by  his  bedside. 

“ Father,  dear,”  she  murmured  softly,  “To  think  that  I 
never  knew.”  He  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  her. 

“Father,  Pm  going  to  stay  with  you  always.  Pm  not  going 
away  from  you.  No,  Father,  never!” 

He  smiled  happily  but  uncomprehendingly,  and  stroked  her 
dark  head. 

“You  are  a good  girl,  Paula.  God  bless  you!” 

Mattie  C.  Larrabee , 1915 


Editorials 

During  the  month  of  January  there  was  shown  in  the  John- 
Esther  Gallery  a notable  collection  of  oil  paintings  by  contem- 
porary artists  who  stand  very  high  in  the  world  of  American  art. 
The  exhibit  is  varied,  but  on  the  whole  conservative  in  tone,  and 
thoroughly  delightful.  It  includes  the  work  of  such  representa- 
tive men  as  Robert  Henri,  Hermann  D.  Murphy,  Robert  Vonnoh, 
Fred  Wagner,  Irving  Wiles,  Philip  L.  Hale,  Birge  Harrison,  C.  W. 
Hawthorne,  and  others  — forty-two  artists  in  all. 

The  bringing  of  these  pictures  to  Abbot  Academy  was  made 
possible  by  the  generosity  of  Miss  McKeen,  who  left  a fund 
to  be  devoted  to  developing  interest  in  the  fine  arts  in  the  school, 
and  the  cooperation  of  the  National  Federation  of  Arts  in  Wash- 
ington, whose  committee  assembled  the  pictures.  It  has  been 
a great  thing  for  the  school  and  the  community  to  have  pictures 
of  such  significance  at  hand,  where  they  can  be  seen  again  and 
again ; and  it  is  hoped  that  the  success  of  this  exhibit  may  prove 
it  to  be  but  the  fore-runner  of  others  as  worth  while. 

The  hearts  of  all  Abbot  girls  have  been  made  glad  by  the 
new  improvements  in  our  home.  A complete  change  in  the 
dining-room,  a change  which  we  had  long  desired,  was  made 
possible  by  the  generous  gift  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
dollars  from  the  class  of  1889.  The  new  draperies  and  carpet 
were  purchased  with  this  money.  The  trustees  used  the  income 
of  the  alumnae  fund  and  supplementary  gifts,  to  complete  the 
transformation.  The  small  tables  give  one  a sense  of  intimacy 
and  close  relationship  which  makes  the  time  spent  about  them 
an  enjoyable  part  of  our  daily  life.  The  change  also  produces 
a more  subdued  tone  in  our  dining-room  conversation.  Since 
the  length  of  the  old  tables  is  gone,  it  is  quite  possible  to  keep 
even  general  conversation  down  to  an  agreeable  pitch.  The 
summer  has  also  brought  another  change,  the  re-decoration  of 
the  entrance  hall.  To  all  who  recall  the  incongruity  between 
the  drawing-room  and  hall  last  year,  this  will  doubtless  prove 
welcome  news.  We  are  always  grateful  for  all  the  many  proofs 
of  the  care  and  consideration  which  is,  and  has  been,  ours  for 
so  many  years. 
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At  last  the  Antoinette  Hall  Taylor  Infirmary,  the  gift  of 
many  generous  friends,  has  been  completed. 

What  an  attractive  picture  it  makes  as  it  stands  there  in 
the  sunlight  with  the  grove  behind  it!  The  red  brick  with  its 
white  trimmings  is  in  close  harmony  with  the  surroundings,  and 
the  little  gravel  path  bordered  by  a barberry  hedge,  leads  one 
to  anticipate  a pleasant  interior. 

Visitors  were  not  generally  welcomed  until  October  20, 
when  a house-warming  was  given  for  the  intimate  friends  of 
the  school.  Everyone  was  charmed  with  the  inside.  Here  a 
little  kitchenette  seemed  to  invite  you  to  begin  cooking  imme- 
diately, and  there  a sunshiny  bedroom  bade  you  come  in  and 
rest.  The  reception-room,  with  its  delicately-tinted  walls  and 
gay  curtains,  needs  no  hostess  to  give  the  invitation,  but  itself 
invites  one  in.  On  the  west  side  of  the  house  is  a large  porch. 
Here  are  all  sorts  of  comfortable  couches  and  chairs  where  one 
can  rest,  rest,  rest,  without  being  disturbed  by  the  frequent 
clang  of  the  bells  in  Draper  Hall. 

Although  an  infirmary  naturally  suggests  illness,  there  has 
been  none  this  fall,  and  the  infirmary  seems  to  have  warded 
off  rather  than  encouraged  sickness.  So  at  present  it  serves  as 
a place  for  repose,  and  each  one  of  us  owes  grateful  thanks  to 
the  generous  givers. 

Although  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  the  domestic  science 
course  instituted  this  year  seems  to  be  a great  success,  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  enthusiastic  comments  of  the  students. 
Its  object  is  to  help  the  girls  to  realize  the  importance  of  the 
home  as  the  unit  of  national  life,  and  the  influence  of  a scientifi- 
cally conducted  house  upon  the  welfare  of  the  state. 

With  two  lectures  a week  on  household  management  and 
the  chemistry  of  foods,  and  two  periods  of  laboratory  work,  the 
course  is  very  comprehensive,  giving  the  academic  seniors 
and  senior-middlers  who  elected  it  a good  foundation  in  the 
subject,  which  will  be  a great  help,  whether  they  intend  to  study 
it  more  fully  or  merely  to  make  use  of  it  at  home. 

The  old  Arts  and  Crafts  room  has  been  supplied  with  the 
necessary  equipment,  and  makes  a bright,  pleasant  laboratory 
to  work  in. 
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Be  prompt!  Does  that  sound  familiar?  It  most  probably 
does,  for  I suppose  we  all,  ever  since  we  were  little  children, 
have  had  that  drilled  into  us.  Maybe  we  realized  the  value  of 
that  motto  long  ago,  but  it  is  quite  likely  that  we  never  thought 
very  much  about  it,  unless  we  were  seriously  inconvenienced  by 
the  thoughtlessness  of  some  one  else  when  we  ourselves  were  in 
a hurry.  Then  probably  we  said  harsh  things  about  that  friend, 
yet  maybe  we  resolved  that  we  would  forever  after  be  prompt 
ourselves.  Perhaps  we  kept  to  the  resolve,  but  very  likely  we 
forgot  it  in  a few  days.  But  surely,  if  we  did  remember,  we 
never  realized  how  very  important  it  is  to  be  on  time  until  we 
came  away  to  school,  and  then  we  saw  what  an  absolutely  in- 
dispensable motto  it  was  going  to  be  all  our  lives. 

In  school,  where  by  a little  thoughtlessness  we  delay  not 
only  ourselves  but  very  many  other  people  who  are  just  as  busy 
as  we  are,  and  whose  minutes  count  for  just  as  much,  we  begin 
to  realize  the  significance  of  that  short  command.  If  this  is 
such  a very  important  motto  for  everyone  all  the  time,  we 
should  begin  to  accept  and  use  it  right  away.  Soon  it  will  become 
a habit  for  us  always  to  be  prompt,  and  I think  we  shall  find 
that  it  is  a good  habit  — the  very  best. 


In  the  busy  life  of  to-day,  so  much  stress  is  being  laid  upon 
“efficiency”  that  it  seems  to  me  it  behooves  us  all  to  try  to  appear 
efficient  in  one  line  of  work  or  another. 

Go  around  with  stooped  shoulders.  It  gives  you  the  ap- 
pearance of  willingness  for  work  and  suggests  efficiency  in  — 
shoe-making  or  something  equally  important.  Wear  tortoise- 
shell spectacles  and  look  scholarly.  Fly  around  the  house  in  a 
“rushed  to  death”  manner.  You  may  fool  yourself  and  others 
into  thinking  that  here  at  last  is  a pair  of  capable  hands  filled 
to  overflowing  with  mighty  labors.  Sitting  in  class,  chew  the 
end  of  your  pencil  and  gaze  abstractedly  out  of  the  window. 
It  proves  the  efficient  work  of  the  pencil  manufacturer  and  sur- 
rounds you  with  an  air  of  deep  thought. 

With  careful  investigation  you  may  find  many  little  man- 
nerisms to  adopt  which  will  undoubtedly  bring  your  efficiency 
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to  the  notice  of  your  formerly  unseeing  and  unappreciative 
friends. 

Some  of  us  are  far  too  anxious  to  be  “seen  but  not  heard 
at  the  table.”  If  we  can’t  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  new 
income  tax  or  the  latest  phase  of  the  European  war,  we  sit  there 
in  moody  silence.  Now,  not  all  of  us  can  be  strictly  ornamental, 
and  those  few  of  us  who  can,  would  add  greatly  to  our  own  at- 
tractiveness and  the  general  pleasure  of  the  table  by  taking  at 
least  some  small  part  in  the  conversation.  It  is  surprising  how 
many  of  us  do  confine  our  remarks  to  “Good-morning!  Yes, 
please.  No,  thank  you.  May  I be  excused?” 

Still,  in  order  to  be  an  agreeable  companion,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary gaily  to  monopolize  the  entire  conversation,  nor  is  it  pleasant 
to  air  one’s  family  grievances  there.  Your  best  friend  may  be 
much  interested  in  your  latest  attack  of  appendicitis,  but  take 
her  aside  and  tell  her  of  it  privately. 

What  a cheerful,  happy  place  this  world  would  be  if  more 
people  possessed  well-oiled  “ forgettories  ” ! The  unintentional 
slight,  the  thoughtless  speech  or  deed  of  a friend,  would  not 
rankle  in  our  minds,  or  cause  a coolness  to  arise,  and  that  sting- 
ing, sarcastic  remark  would  be  forgotten  before  it  reached  our 
lips.  We  should  cease  to  remember  the  bit  of  “spice” which  we 
had  intended  to  pass  on;  we  should  even  forget  to  listen  when 
some  one  mentioned  a bit  of  scandal  in  our  presence. 

Blessed  is  he  that  hath  a good  memory,  but  thrice  blessed 
he  whose  “forgettory”  never  faileth  him! 

Have  you  ever  realized  how  few  people  there  are  who 
always  say  what  is  in  their  minds  and  give  their  own  opinions? 
One  reason  for  their  being  scarce  is  that  people  rarely  wish  to 
be  laughed  at  or  to  seem  peculiar.  A new  idea  usually  excites 
criticism  and  the  speaker  is  ridiculed.  Unless  she  has  a strong 
mind,  she  will  not  long  continue  this  frankness.  Again,  it  is 
much  easier  for  most  of  us  to  agree  with  people  than  to  combat 
their  ideas.  Your  thoughts  on  a certain  subject  may  not  co- 
incide with  some  others  at  first,  but  after  considering  their  side 
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of  the  question  you  are  soon  convinced.  Surely  this  is  a very 
lazy  way.  Yet  it  is  one  adopted  by  many  people. 

The  habit  of  flattery  is  also  easy  to  acquire.  You  see  your 
best  friend  coming  down  the  stairs  in  a new  dress,  and,  before 
you  really  think,  you  are  telling  her  how  pretty  it  is,  when 
perhaps  that  is  not  your  true  opinion. 

If  you  wish  to  make  pleasant  remarks  and  yet  have  the 
reputation  of  being  sincere,  why  not  make  an  effort  to  say  only 
those  things  which  you  really  feel,  instead  of  something  which 
you  know  is  expected? 

There  is  a popular  malady  about  — have  you  succumbed 
to  it?  No,  you  say?  Ah,  but  you  must  be  careful,  my  friend. 
It  is  subtle.  Many  people  have  been  known  to  have  it  without 
realizing  it.  In  fact,  even  if  it  is  plainly  discernible,  they  per- 
sistently try  to  ignore  to  others  its  existence.  It  usually  mani- 
fests itself  by  a marked  devotion  to  one  object,  and  in  extreme 
cases,  it  has  been  noted  that  this  devotion  excludes  all  other 
interests.  The  object  of  devotion  is  very  likely  to  change  from 
time  to  time,  with  the  unfortunate  result  that  former  objects 
are  continuously  and  systematically  ignored.  No  doubt  the 
result  of  this  ignoring  may  prove  extremely  beneficial  to  the 
objects  of  devotion  in  the  long  run,  but  in  the  process  it  is  ex- 
tremely disagreeable  and  humiliating.  This  malady  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  boarding-schools,  but  there  it  is  apt  to  be 
especially  prevalent.  It  has  been  termed  by  many  learned 
people  “crushitis. ” Have  you  got  it?  Watch  out! 

The  school  was  glad  to  welcome  back  this  fall  Miss  Sherman 
and  Miss  McLean  after  their  year’s  leave  of  absence.  It  is  good 
to  have  our  old  friends  with  us  again,  though  we  miss  the  kind 
faces  and  ways  of  Miss  Tyler  and  Miss  Cutting,  who  so  ably 
substituted  for  them  last  year.  Miss  Cutting  is  matron  at  the 
Westover  School  in  Middlebury,  Connecticut,  a school  of  which 
Miss  Hillard,  an  old  Abbot  girl,  is  principal.  Miss  Tyler  is  living 
at  home  in  Amherst  and  is  taking  courses  in  Old  French  at 
Smith  College.  Mrs.  Seybolt  writes  of  her  happy,  pleasant  life 
in  Madison,  Wisconsin.  She  is  taking  courses  in  literature  and 
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public  speaking  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  which  insti- 
tution Mr.  Seybolt  is  professor  of  Pedagogy.  Her  place  at  Abbot 
is  taken  by  Miss  Alice  Dean  Spalding  of  Lowell,  a graduate  of 
the  Boston  School  of  Expression.  Miss  Spalding  puts  much 
spirit  and  energy  into  her  elocution  and  gymnasium  work  and 
has  already  won  a firm  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  girls.  The 
new  department  in  household  economics  is  in  charge  of  Miss 
Natalie  B.  Thompson,  a graduate  of  the  School  of  Household 
Economics  at  Cornell  University,  and  the  interest  shown  by  her 
two  classes  attests  the  good  quality  of  her  teaching.  This  year 
there  is  a resident  art  teacher,  Miss  Florence  H.  Ramsay,  a 
graduate  of  Radcliffe  College  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal 
Art  School.  The  older  girls  may  choose  art  or  elocution,  and 
good  results  of  this  elective  method  are  to  be  seen.  Miss  Dowd 
is  taking  some  of  the  Latin  classes  this  year,  and  her  secretarial 
work  is  being  done  by  Miss  Harriet  Bixby  of  North  Andover, 
who  has  made  herself  indispensable  to  all  the  school  by  her 
quiet,  business-like  ways. 


School  3ournal 


Commencement 

On  Sunday,  June  7,  the  baccalaureate  sermon  was  preached  at  the  South 
Church  by  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Dana,  D.D.,  of  Exeter,  New  Hampshire. 

The  Commencement  exercises  began  Monday  morning,  June  8,  with  the 
annual  Draper  Reading.  The  program: 

Organ  Prelude:  Entree  Rousseau 

The  Land  of  the  Blue  Flower  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 

Muriel  Baker,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
The  Barrel  Organ  Alfred  Noyes 

Marion  Mather  Brooks,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 
The  Little  Violinist  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 

Marion  Adelaide  Selden,  Andover,  Massachusetts 
Organ  Interlude:  Minuetto  Gigout 

In  the  Wake  of  William  Tell  Marion  Hill 

Martha  Lamberton,  Franklin,  Pennsylvania 
The  Vain  King  Henry  Van  Dyke 

Agnes  Campbell  Grant,  Andover,  Massachusetts 
Selections  from  “The  Blue  Bird”  Maurice  Maeterlinck 

Marion  Clark  Hamblet,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts 

On  Monday  afternoon,  June  8,  the  Seniors  gave  their  lawn  party  on 
Davis  Green. 

On  Monday  evening,  came  the  musical  by  the  pupils  of  Professor  Ashton 
and  Miss  Bennett.  The  program: 


PART  FIRST 

Chorus:  Springtide 

The  Fidelio  Society 

Bargiel 

Two  Movements  from  Suite 
a)  En  Bateau  b)  Finale 

Miss  Warren  and  Miss  Wilkey 

Debussy 

Song:  The  Lord  is  my  Light 

Miss  Dowd 

Allitsen 

Variations  for  Two  Pianos  (Op.  64) 

Theme 
Con  moto 
Scherzo 
Allegretto 
Energico 

Miss  Emma  Stohn  and  Miss  Leslie 

Von  Wilm 
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Songs  : a)  Long  Ago 
b ) Liebesfeier 

Miss  Jones 

Songs:  a)  In  the  Garden 

b ) The  Year’s  at  the  Spring 
Miss  Koons 

Piano  Solos:  a)  Hunting  Song 

b)  Romanze 

c ) Tarantelle 

Miss  Leslie 
PART  SECOND 


MacDowell 

Weingartner 

Salter 

Beach 


MacDowell 


Allegro  Scherzando  from  Second  Concerto 
Miss  Lowe  and  Miss  Sjostrom 
Songs:  a)  Chanson  de  Neige 
b)  June 

Miss  Cushing 

Piano  Solos:  a)  Reverie 

b)  Lolo  Habanera 

Miss  Sjostrom 

Aria:  My  Heart  at  thy  Sweet  Voice 
(Samson  and  Delilah) 

Miss  Fidler 


Saint-Saens 

Chaminade 

Beach 

Schuett 

Granado 

Saint-Saens 


Piano  Solos:  a)  Venice,  Gondoliera  Liszt 

b)  Humoresque  (Miniature  Suite)  Bowen 

Miss  Lowe 

Chorus:  Gypsy  Life  Schumann 

The  Fidelio  Society 

Miss  Wilkey  and  Miss  Warren  at  the  piano. 


Tuesday  morning,  June  9,  the  school  assembled  for  the  Tree  exercises 
and  Ivy  Planting.  The  final  exercises  were  at  the  South  Church.  The  pro- 
gram: 


The  Reverend  Charles  H.  Cutler,  D.D.,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
presiding  in  the  absence  of  the  Acting  President 
Prelude  and  March 

“O  Come  before  His  Presence  with  Singing”  Martin 

The  School  Choir 

Invocation 

“The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd”  Goetschius 

The  School  Choir 
Address:  Sufficient  Ideals 

President  John  Martin  Thomas,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
of  Middlebury  College 
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Presentation  of  Diplomas 


The  Principal 

Parting  Hymn 

Samuel  M.  Dm j 

The  School 

Prayer  and  Benediction 

The  Reverend  Charles  Henry  Oliphant 

Frederic  G.  Moore, 

Marshal 

ACADEMIC  SENIOR  CLASS 

Mildred  Louise  Allaman 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Miriam  Bancroft 

Concord,  N.  H. 

Dorothy  Bennett 

Beverly 

Margaret  Ingham  Blake 

Ivoryton,  Conn. 

Harriett  Bowman 

Muncie,  Ind. 

Helen  Darlington  Burk 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Marion  Clark 

Andover 

Olive  Wanda  Dean 

Andover 

Frances  Miner  Dowd 

Madison,  Conn. 

Helen  Elizabeth  Gilbei  t 

Bolton 

Hildegarde  Emma  Wilder  Gutterson 

Winchester 

Helen  Elizabeth  Hamblet 

Lawrence 

Helen  Doris  Hanscom 

Lawrence 

Elizabeth  Margaret  Johnson 

Andover 

Laura  Northey  Marland 

Ballardvale 

Bertha  Wessel 

Lawrence 

Elsie  Whipple 

Andover 

Marie  Estelle  Winsor 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Margaret  Wylie 

Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  SENIOR  CLASS 

Elisabeth  Poole  Bartlett 

Andover 

Lillian  Frances  Conroy 

Andover 

Elsie  Grosvenor  Gleason 

Andover 

Mary  Rutherford  Harsh 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Gladys  Abbot  Walker  Higgins 

Andover 

Mary  Alice  Hildreth 

Bethlehem,  N.  H. 

Mildred  Amy  Horne 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Frances  Laura  Jones 

Portland,  Oregon 

Lucretia  Lowe 

Andover 

Esther  Margaret  Parks 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Katharine  Elizabeth  Selden 

Andover 

Alice  Curtiss  Sweeney 

Lawrence 

Calendar 

SEPTEMBER 


September 

19  Hall  Exercises.  Miss  Bailey:  School  Regulations. 

20  Chapel.  Miss  Bailey:  Living  Rightly. 

22  A.  C.  A.  Annual  Dance  to  New  Girls. 

26  Hall  Exercises.  Miss  Bailey:  The  Girl  of  Integrity. 

27  Chapel.  Miss  Bailey:  The  Yoke  of  Jesus. 

29  A.  C.  A.  Baby  Party. 


October 

3 

9 

10 

13 

17 

18 

20 

21 

23 

24 


25 

27 

28 
31 


OCTOBER 

Chapel.  Miss  Mabel  E.  Haywood:  International  Institute  of  Madrid. 
Chapel.  Miss  Olive  May  Wilson:  The  Santa  Claus  Lady. 

Hall  Exercises.  Miss  Spalding:  Hygiene. 

Chapel.  Rev.  Mr.  Barbour:  Power. 

A.  C.  A.  Entertainment  by  corridors  in  Davis  Hall. 

Hall  Exercises.  Mr.  Ashton:  Symphony. 

Chapel.  Mr.  Stackpole:  The  Sacredness  of  Promises. 

Organ  Recital:  Mr.  Ashton. 

Opening  of  Infirmary  to  Mrs.  Taylor’s  guests. 

Opening  to  the  girls. 

First  game  between  the  Chippewas  and  Iroquois. 

Hall  Exercises.  Miss  Annie  Cannon:  Familiar  Stars.  Stereopticon 
lecture. 

Finals  of  Tennis  Tournament. 

Chapel.  Mr.  Oliphant:  The  Glory  of  Unattained  Perfection. 

A.  C.  A.  Hallowe’en  Party  in  Davis  Hall. 

Junior-Mid  Picnic. 

Senior-Mid  Picnic. 


NOVEMBER 


November 

1 Chapel.  Rev.  Mr.  Ryder:  Motives  for  Good  and  Evil. 

Visit  of  Miss  Merrill. 

3 Senior  Picnic  and  Straw-ride. 

6 Chapel.  Miss  Ruth  Huntington:  Work  of  the  Hindman  School. 

7 Annual  Bradford  Game. 

8 Chapel.  Miss  Annie  Beecher  Scoville:  Work  of  Hampton. 

9 Stereopticon  Lecture.  Miss  Scoville:  When  Shakespeare  Came  to 

London. 

10  Entertainment  in  Davis  Hall  by  first-year  students  for  Red  Cross 
Fund. 

15  Chapel.  Mrs.  Tyer:  William  Duncan,  missionary. 

17  Banquet  for  Basketball  Squad. 

18  Annual-Fall  Field  Day. 

Second  game  between  Chippewas  and  Iroquois. 
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19  Visit  of  Alumnae  Advisory  Board. 

22  Chapel.  Rev.  Clark  Carter:  Work  of  Lawrence  City  Mission. 

24  Thanksgiving  Service. 

28  Lecture.  President  Slocum  of  Colorado  College:  The  Larger  Life. 

29  Chapel.  Rev.  Frederic  Palmer:  Story  of  David. 

30  Visit  of  Miss  Means. 

DECEMBER 

December 

1 Chapel.  Miss  Means. 

Packing  Hindman  boxes. 

2 Household  Science  classes  visit  Simmons  College  and  National  Biscuit 

Company. 

5 Concert.  Zoellner  Quartette. 

6 Chapel.  Rev.  Mr.  Bigelow:  The  Joy  and  Privilege  of  Personality. 

9 Miss  Kelsey  and  Miss  Mason  at  home  to  seniors. 

11  John  Kendrick  Bangs.  Reading  from  his  Christmas  Stories. 

13  Christmas  Service.  Miss  Bailey:  The  Christmas  Spirit  of  To-day. 

14  Seniors  meet  Mrs.  Josephine  Preston  Peabody  Marks. 

15  Christmas  Tree. 

16  Miss  Bailey’s  Birthday  Party. 

17  Christmas  Carols  by  Glee  Club. 


JANUARY 


January 

9 Hall  Exercises.  Miss  Loring:  Red  Cross  Work. 

10  Chapel.  Robert  A.  Woods:  South  End  House,  Boston. 

12  A.  C.  A.  Party  in  recreation  room. 

13  Mrs.  Henry’s  Tea  to  the  girls  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Miss  Kelsey  and  Miss  Mason  at  home  to  their  corridor. 

16  Hall  Exercises.  Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead:  The  European  War  and 
America’s  Duty. 

Chapel.  Dr.  Charles  R.  Brown  of  Yale  Divinity  School. 

21  Concert.  Miss  Ethel  Leginska. 


lectures 

On  Saturday,  September  26,  we  had  the  first  hall  exercise  of  the  year. 
Miss  Bailey  talked  to  us  about  a subject  which  ought  to  be  in  the  mind  of 
every  girl  all  the  time,  and  which  should  be  the  aim  of  her  life:  Integrity. 
Miss  Bailey  told  us  about  the  girl  of  integrity,  just  how  she  would  act  and  what 
she  would  or  would  not  do.  I think  each  of  us  realized  how  very  far  we  fell 
short  of  being  such  a girl,  and  that  we  each  resolved  to  strive  toward  that  end. 

On  Saturday,  October  24,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a lecture  on 
“Familiar  Stars”,  given  by  Miss  Annie  Cannon  of  the  Harvard  Observatory. 
Miss  Cannon  is  among  the  foremost  astronomers  of  the  world  and  is  the  only 
woman  who  is  a member  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  Her  talk,  which 
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was  illustrated  by  many  interesting  plates  of  the  great  stellar  bodies,  added 
materially  to  our  rather  meager  knowledge  of  the  heavens.  The  many  inter- 
esting facts  which  she  brought  us  will  prove  food  for  thought  on  these  gloriously 
clear  winter  nights,  and  we  realize  anew  that  the  “heavens  do  indeed  declare 
the  glory  of  God”. 

A great  pleasure  was  afforded  us  by  two  interesting  talks  given  by  Miss 
Annie  Beecher  Scoville.  On  Sunday  evening,  November  9,  she  spoke  about 
the  work  of  Hampton  Institute,  where  she  has  spent  much  time  in  the  work 
among  the  negroes  and  the  Indians. 

The  following  evening,  she  gave  a most  uncommon  and  interesting  lecture 
upon  the  subject  “When  Shakespeare  Came  to  London”.  The  life  and  cus- 
toms of  that  enthusiastic  and  progressive  age  were  given  new  interest,  and  a 
rare  and  valuable  collection  of  old  prints,  the  envy  of  the  librarian  of  the 
British  Museum,  with  which  she  illustrated  her  talk,  made  very  real  to  us 
the  beauty,  as  well  as  the  oddity,  of  the  life  of  the  people  of  Elizabeth’s  day. 

On  Saturday,  November  28,  President  Slocum  of  Colorado  College  spoke 
to  the  school.  He  is  a man  of  large  personality,  and  his  address  gave  us  much 
food  for  thought  and  consideration.  His  subject  was  “The  Larger  Life”. 
He  said  there  was  one  thing  he  liked  every  person  in  this  world  to  have,  and 
that  was  individuality.  He  wanted  each  person  to  be  different  from  everyone 
else,  to  live  his  own  life,  and  to  live  it  in  the  fullest  way.  He  emphasized  the 
fact  that  we  could  find  our  lives  by  giving.  We  shall  give,  he  went  on  to  say, 
just  what  we  have  to  give,  and  for  that  reason  we  should  aim  to  get  the  best 
always;  physically,  morally,  and  intellectually.  In  return  for  the  good  we 
give  to  friends,  we  are  sure  to  get  the  best  from  them.  He  concluded  by 
saying,  “ Be  your  best  that  you  may  give  your  best  to  a world  that  needs  you.  ” 

On  the  evening  of  December  11  we  had  a delightful  treat  in  hearing  Mr. 
John  Kendrick  Bangs  read  from  his  own  Christmas  stories.  The  introduction 
with  which  he  prefaced  his  readings  was  of  the  deliciously  humorous  type 
which,  from  long  acquaintance  with  him,  we  have  learned  to  seek  in  every- 
thing he  touches.  He  read  three  stories:  “The  Conversion  of  Hetherington”, 
“A  Glance  Ahead”,  and  “The  House  of  the  Seven  Santas”.  Each  story  was 
introduced  to  us  by  an  account  of  the  actual  circumstance  of  its  writing.  Mr. 
Bangs’s  delightful  personality  was  reflected  in  his  reading. 

J ust  at  this  time  we  have  a great  interest  in  the  Red  Cross  Society  because 
of  the  important  and  wonderful  work  it  is  now  doing.  It  was  a great  privilege 
for  us  to  have  Miss  Loring,  on  January  9,  come  and  tell  us  about  it.  In  1854 
Florence  Nightingale  went  out  into  the  battlefields  of  the  Crimean  War  and 
aided  the  wounded  soldiers.  This  was  the  first  time  soldiers  had  ever  re- 
ceived help  from  anyone  besides  their  fellow-comrades.  A few  years  later,  by 
the  diligent  effort  of  a Swiss  gentleman,  the  Red  Cross  was  founded.  Country 
after  country  joined  until  it  became  a world-wide  society.  In  peace  they  aid 
in  natural  calamities;  in  war  they  care  for  the  wounded  and  sick.  Miss  Loring 
told  many  interesting  facts  about  the  hospitals  of  the  present  war.  One  fact 
was  about  the  hospital  unit  of  which  we  hear  so  much.  This,  she  said,  is 
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composed  of  three  surgeons,  twelve  nurses,  and  the  supplies  necessary  to 
found  a hospital.  These  units  have  been  sent  to  many  countries. 

On  January  16,  we  had  the  great  privilege  of  hearing  Mrs.  Lucia  Ames 
Mead  of  The  World’s  Peace  Foundation,  speak  about  the  present  European 
War  and  our  duty  in  relation  to  it.  Mrs.  Mead  has  spent  some  months  in 
Europe  studying  the  question,  and  is  an  authority  on  the  subject.  She  said 
that  now  it  is  impossible  to  say  just  what  really  caused  the  war,  but  that  she 
considered  we  were  all  to  blame.  We  believe  in  the  false  philosophy  that  if 
we  want  peace  we  must  be  armed;  if  safe,  we  must  be  protected.  Men  have 
been  urging  for  a larger  navy,  for  more  armaments,  and  yet  all  the  time  they 
have  been  preaching  peace.  China  never  was  armed  and  is  the  only  nation 
of  antiquity  which  has  survived.  War  has  been  defined  as  organized  insanity. 
It  is  an  enormous  expense  and  leaves  a debt  for  future  generations  to  pay. 
It  is  not  only  brutal,  but  fiendish. 

Mrs.  Mead  believes  that  every  nation  should  sign  a treaty  with  every 
other  nation,  as  we  have  done  with  thirty,  saying  that  they  will  not  fight  or 
go  into  war  before  a year  of  hostility  passes  by.  This  would  do  away  with 
the  frantic  haste  which,  she  believes,  has  caused  a great  deal  of  the  trouble  in 
Europe  now,  and  would  give  the  nations  time  to  consider  the  cost.  She 
decidedly  does  not  believe  in  armies  and  navies,  but  does  believe  in  an  inter- 
national police  force  which  should  overcomeTorce,  violence  and  dissension  by 
court  judgment  and  not  by  explosives. 

Concert 

On  Saturday,  December  5,  the  Zoellner  Quartet  of  stringed  instruments 
gave  the  first  of  our  annual  series  of  concerts.  The  fact  that  they  were  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family,  Mr.  Zoellner  playing  with  his  daughter  and  two  sons, 
added  to  our  interest. 

The  program  consisted  of  a composition  by  Beethoven,  one  by  Dvorak, 
and  two  quartets  by  modern  Russian  composers.  The  musicians  played 
with  perfect  unity  and  a great  deal  of  feeling,  carrying  us,  too,  into  the  spirit 
of  the  music. 

plaijs 

Although  no  large  plays  were  produced  during  the  fall  term  of  1914, 
several  small  entertainments  which  showed  much  originality  were  given. 

On  October  13,  each  corridor  furnished  one  “stunt”  for  a vaudeville 
performance.  Although  almost  impromptu,  the  “track  meet”,  tableaux, 
“wax- works”,  and  plays  showed  much  cleverness. 

That  the  younger  girls  are  not  lacking  in  talent  was  shown  on  November 
10,  when  a vaudeville  show  was  given.  This,  too,  had  little  preparation,  and 
was  managed  by  the  girls,  with  the  help  of  Miss  Wilkins.  There  was  great 
variety  to  the  performance;  the  shadow  picture,  the  dances  of  the  goblins, 
and  the  pantomimic  skit  all  being  most  unique  and  amusing,  while  the  bird 
dance  was  very  graceful  and  pretty.  About  thirty  dollars  was  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Red  Cross. 
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School  $5ifts 

As  the  result  of  a small  entertainment,  given  by  the  first  year  girls,  to 
which  only  the  girls  in  school  were  invited,  approximately  $30.00  was  raised 
for  the  Red  Cross.  Later  a few  evenings  were  spent  in  sewing  baby  dresses, 
making  pillowcases,  and  rolling  bandages. 

At  Thanksgiving,  the  girls  were  delighted  at  being  able  to  send  $80.00 
to  Rev.  Clark  Carter  for  his  work  in  Lawrence. 

The  window-seat  of  the  recreation  room  had  its  usual  display  of  daintily- 
dressed  dolls  during  the  two  days  before  packing  time.  The  war  had  so 
limited  the  supply  of  dolls  that  the  Clark  Neighborhood  House,  from  which 
the  dolls  are  sent,  was  obliged  to  send  rag  dolls,  which  made  the  problem  of 
dressing  them  more  difficult  although  no  less  interesting.  The  results  were 
very  good,  however,  and  the  dolls  were  shipped  back  to  New  York  in  plenty 
of  time  for  Christmas. 

Our  talk  this  year  on  the  International  Institute  for  Girls  in  Spain  was 
extremely  interesting,  and  $25.00  was  raised  and  sent  there. 

The  Hindman  School  barrels  were  of  the  greatest  interest  to  all  con- 
cerned this  year.  The  committee  returned  from  their  shopping  trip  in  Law- 
rence laden  with  all  manner  of  useful  articles,  such  as  small  dresses,  caps, 
and  gloves.  Candy  and  playthings  were  sent  in  large  bundles  by  parcel  post, 
and  two  barrels  were  filled  with  the  clothes  and  other  articles. 

Gtfyletics 

The  school  this  year  has  been  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Iroquois  and 
the  Chippewas.  The  rivalry  between  the  two  is  of  a very  friendly  kind  and 
greatly  adds  to  the  enthusiasm  in  athletics. 

Basketball  teams  from  both  sides  were  chosen  and  the  first  game  was 
played  October  23.  The  supporters  of  each  team  were  lined  up  on  either 
side  of  the  field  and  they  cheered  with  a will.  The  Iroquois  won  by  a score  of 
15  to  4. 

The  second  game  was  played  on  Field  Day,  November  18.  Here  again 
the  Iroquois  were  victorious,  by  13  to  4. 

The  three  new  tennis  courts  north  of  the  new  infirmary,  which  were 
begun  last  summer,  were  completed  this  fall.  Their  situation  is  admirable. 
Since  there  were  but  two  courts  last  spring,  few  girls  could  play,  but  now 
with  these  splendid  new  ones  every  girl  has  a chance. 

During  the  early  fall  a tennis  tournament  was  in  progress.  On  October 
24,  the  finals  were  played  between  Marion  Brooks  and  Ruth  Ottman. 
The  latter  won  both  sets,  the  scores  being  6-1,  6-2. 

On  November  7,  excitement  reigned  supreme  in  the  school,  for  it  was 
the  day  of  the  Abbot-Bradford  basketball  game  and  it  was  to  be  played  at 
Abbot.  Both  schools  were  there,  with  a few  uninvited  guests  from  Phillips. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  half,  the  score  was  9 to  4 in  favor  of  Bradford. 
Since  there  were  still  fifteen  more  minutes  of  play,  Abbot  did  not  lose  hope. 
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But  the  heavier  and  quicker  team  was  sure  to  win,  so  when  the  final  whistle 
blew,  the  score  was  13  to  9,  our  visitors  being  victorious. 

Although  Abbot  was  defeated,  the  spirit  in  which  the  loss  was  taken 
made  one  realize  that  victory,  though  much  to  be  desired,  is  not  so  important 
as  a good  game. 

The  second  Fall  Field  Day  took  place  November  18.  It  began  with  the 
Obstacle  Race,  Marion  Selden  coming  in  first  and  Hilda  Temple  second. 
The  40-yard  dash  was  won  by  Grace  Merrill,  with  Agnes  Grant  coming  in 
second.  Much  merriment  was  caused  by  the  three-legged  and  wheelbarrow 
races,  Elsa  Wade  with  Alice  Prescott  winning  the  former,  and  Alice  Prescott 
with  Agnes  Grant  the  latter.  Yet  again  the  Iroquois  carried  off  the  honors 
in  the  relay  race.  The  Chippewas  were  victorious  in  dodge-ball,  and  though 
it  is  sad  it  is  true,  this  was  their  only  victory. 

The  last  event  proved  the  most  exciting,  being  the  basket  ball  game 
The  Iroquois  were  again  most  fortunate,  winning  with  a score  of  13  to  4. 

The  final  score  of  the  entire  meet  was:  Iroquois  48;  Chippewas  16. 


£jonor  Holl 

SECOND  SEMESTER 
June,  1914 

Lucretia  Lowe  94% 

Harriett  Bowman,  Mary  Hildreth  93 

Alice  Fidler,  Agnes  Grant,  Marion  Hamblet,  Elsie  Whipple  92 

Carita  Bigelow,  Ada  Wilkey  91 

Muriel  Baker,  Marion  Barnard,  Bernice  Boutwell,  Charlotte  Eaton, 

Mary  Harsh  90 

Agnes  Leslie,  Esther  Sheldon  89 

Dorothy  Bond,  Hildegarde  Gutterson  88 

FIRST  QUARTER 
November,  1914 

Agnes  Grant  92% 

Marion  Barnard  91 

Carita  Bigelow,  Marion  Hamblet  89 

Muriel  Baker,  Bernice  Boutwell,  Agnes  Leslie  88 


3tems  of  (general  interest 

A week  before  school  began  in  September,  we  were  much  saddened  by 
hearing  the  news  of  the  death  of  Miss  Mason’s  mother.  Mrs.  Mason  was  a 
woman  of  a strong  and  rarely  sweet  character.  Many  of  the  old  girls  will 
remember  her  with  affection,  for  until  the  last  few  years  she  made  frequent 
visits  to  Andover,  and  at  Commencement  time  she  was  almost  always  here. 
To  the  very  end  she  showed  a keen  interest  in  everything  that  was  happening 
here. 
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Just  after  Thanksgiving,  Miss  Means  made  a visit  of  several  days  at 
Abbot.  It  was  stimulating  to  have  her  with  us  again,  and  we  were  delighted 
to  see  the  photographs  of  the  lovely  new  house  she  is  building  on  her  island. 
Her  summer  was  saddened  by  anxiety  over  the  sickness  and  death  of  her 
sister  Lilia,  and  the  dangerous  journey  of  her  sister  Kate  from  southern 
Germany  to  Helsingfors  and  from  Helsingfors  home  to  New  York.  Early 
in  December  Miss  Means  and  Miss  Davis  started  for  California,  where  they 
are  planning  to  spend  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Draper  has  received  many  postcards,  letters,  and  newspapers  during 
the  fall  from  Miss  Schiefferdecker.  In  her  last  letter  she  speaks  of  sending 
Christmas  packages  to  the  soldiers  at  the  front  and  of  visiting  the  wounded 
soldiers  at  the  hospitals.  Her  address  is  Joachim-Friedrichstr.  54,  Berlin- 
Halensee. 

It  was  good  to  have  a few  days’  visit  from  Miss  Merrill  early  in  Novem- 
ber, and  we  were  very  grateful  to  her  for  coming  to  us.  She  spent  the  summer 
with  her  father  and  sister  at  their  summer  home  at  Cumberland  Foreside, 
and  is  now  in  Portland.  Her  address  is  276  Spring  Street. 

On  the  side  of  the  library  door  opposite  Mr.  Draper’s  picture  hangs  a 
new  picture  done  in  oil.  It  is  a portrait  of  our  dear  friend  Mrs.  Draper  and 
is  a continual  delight  to  us  all.  It  was  painted  by  Mr.  H.  Winthrop  Peirce 
through  the  interest  of  some  who  for  many  years  were  in  close  touch  with 
Mr.  Draper  and  the  school. 

On  July  4,  1914,  Mrs.  Taylor  completed  the  endowment  of  $3000  for  the 
fellowship  which  she  has  given  in  memory  of  her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Stephen 
M.  Knevals  of  New  York. 

The  class  of  1884,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Greely,  have  given 
a very  generous  gift,  which  has  been  very  much  appreciated  by  the  teachers  — 
that  of  $90.00  for  the  faculty  sitting-room. 

Guests  coming  into  the  Mason  drawing-room  notice  at  once  the  very 
beautifully  embroidered  table  cover  — an  old  Chinese  temple  drapery  — the 
gift  of  the  Boston  Abbot  Club. 

A very  interesting  present  which  came  to  the  school  this  fall  is  a piece  of 
petrified  wood  which  was  found  by  Miss  Helene  Abbot  near  Fort  Mead  in 
South  Dakota,  and  which  was  sent  to  the  school  in  her  name  by  her  father, 
Captain  Stephen  Abbot  of  the  United  States  Army. 

The  trustees  have  bought  the  Morrill  property  on  the  corner  of  School 
and  Abbot  Streets,  opposite  the  McKeen  Building. 

As  an  extra  precaution  in  case  of  fire,  gas  has  been  substituted  for  kero- 
sene for  the  exit  lights  in  Draper  Hall.  During  last  year  gas  lamps  had  been 
put  into  the  teachers’  rooms. 

An  extension  clock,  connected  with  the  clock  in  the  office  at  Draper  Hall, 
has  been  put  into  the  Infirmary,  in  order  that  there  may  be  uniform  time  in 
the  two  buildings. 

Five  new  flexible  flyers  and  a newly-discovered  coasting  place  have 
given  the  girls  many  recreation  periods  of  good  times.  The  coast  starts  by 
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the  fence  directly  behind  Professor  Taylor’s  house,  and,  passing  through  a 
series  of  quick  turns  and  questionable  corners,  ends  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
hockey  field.  The  sleds  are  long,  narrow,  five-passenger  “flexes”,  built  for 
speed  and  the  slide  is  covered  in  record  time.  At  the  same  time,  ice  covered 
the  new  tennis  courts  and  skaters  enjoyed  that  sport. 

Those  interested  in  the  flooding  of  the  hockey  field  for  skating  may 
wonder  why  the  plan  is  so  long  in  fulfillment.  Owing  to  pipes  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  field  and  to  the  fact  that  much  grading  would  have  to  be  done,  it 
was  found  that  $800  would  be  needed  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan,  and  so 
the  project  was  necessarily  abandoned.  The  trustees  now  think  it  better 
to  use  the  field  directly  behind  the  Lawrie  house.  In  this  case  $2200  would 
be  required. 

By  the  efforts  of  the  Faculty,  a new  schedule  has  been  devised,  by  which 
it  is  hoped  that  the  girls  may  enjoy  more  exercise  and  sunshine  during  the 
winter  months.  Lessons  have  been  re-arranged,  giving  us  a recreation  period 
before  lunch,  and  the  hour  just  before  dinner  is  then  spent  as  a study  period. 
This  plan  seems  to  be  meeting  with  the  greatest  success. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Rockwell  returned  in  October  from  a four  months’ 
visit  in  Europe,  most  of  the  time  being  spent  at  Gottingen.  Mrs.  Rockwell 
went  to  the  International  Conference  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Stockholm,  and 
is  now  working  on  the  National  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

We  were  very  sorry  to  learn  this  summer  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Root,  the 
father  of  Dr.  Root  and  Mrs.  Patton  (Charlotte  Root).  We  hear,  however, 
good  news  of  the  very  happy  home  life  of  Mrs.  Patton  with  her  husband  and 
two  little  girls.  In  the  spring  they  are  hoping  to  move  from  Canada  back  to 
Detroit. 

In  November,  Mrs.  Biscoe  (Miss  Agnes  Slocum)  spent  one  night  of  a 
very  short  visit  east  at  Abbot.  She  showed  us  charming  photographs  of 
her  four  lovely,  sturdy  children. 

Miss  Edith  Metcalf  is  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  in  California. 
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Calendar  for  1914-1915 


November  7 

December  5 

January  2 
February  6 
March  6 

April  3 


Stereopticon  Lecture:  Treasures  of  the  Art  Museum  — Mr. 
Morris  Carter. 

Ideals  of  Abbot  Academy  carried  into  Practical  Life  — Mrs. 
Milton  P.  Higgins. 

Reception  to  Club  members.  Tea;  Music. 

Midyear  Luncheon. 

Stereopticon  Lecture  on  the  Philippines  — Mr.  Lewis  Whitte- 
more. 

Annual  Meeting:  Work  among  the  Girls  at  Tewksbury — Miss 

Mary  Byers  Smith. 


1832.  Dr.  William  H.  Baker,  the  eminent  Boston  surgeon,  founder  of 
the  Free  Hospital  for  Women,  whose  death  occurred  in  December,  was  a son 
of  Harriet  (Woods)  Baker. 

1834.  Martha  Ann  Brown,  whose  name  has  been  at  the  head  of  our 
alumnae  list  for  about  a year,  died  in  Salem,  November  7,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
four,  retaining  her  faculties  to  the  last.  Some  reminiscences  of  her  school 
days  were  published  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Courant.  In  accordance  with  her 
wish,  there  has  been  presented  to  the  school  a map  of  the  United  States, 
drawn  by  her  with  infinite  pains  at  the  age  of  twelve,  just  before  coming  to 
Abbot  Academy.  She  said  that  when  the  teachers  saw  it,  they  decided  to 
introduce  map-drawing  into  the  course  of  study.  It  is  a most  interesting 
piece  of  work,  for  many  reasons.  The  minute  lettering,  which  is  exquisitely 
clear,  must  have  been  done  with  a quill  pen.  The  map  is  kept  at  the  John- 
Esther  Gallery  and  will  be  shown  to  any  who  would  like  to  see  it. 

1835.  The  senior  alumna  of  Abbot  Academy  is  now  Mrs.  Louisa  Packard 
Willis  of  Lawrence,  who  was  in  school  with  her  two  sisters  from  North  Bridge- 
water.  In  a precious  little  box  of  shiny,  old-fashioned  cards,  treasured  by 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jenkins  Butterfield  because  gathered  by  her  older  sister  Mary, 
when  in  school,  is  one  bearing  the  name  of  Louisa  Packard.  Some  are  decorated 
with  scrolls  and  flowers  and  some  have  sentiments  in  neat  script, — quaint 
mementoes  of  a past  that  seems  a little  nearer  when  we  are  brought  thus  to 
realize  that  it  is  not  a lifetime  away  from  to-day. 

1858.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Boutwell  (Jennie  Trull)  of  West  Andover 
quietly  observed  their  golden  wedding  anniversary  on  January  12. 

1867.  Louise  J.  White  of  Washington,  D.  C.  is  recovering  from  an 
illness  caused  by  an  injury  to  her  head  in  a fall.  Sorrow  has  recently  come 
to  her  in  the  death  of  her  youngest  brother. 
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1873.  Miss  Elizabeth  S.  P.  Rollins,  teacher  in  the  Garland  School  of 
Homemaking  in  Boston,  recently  gave  a talk  before  the  Rockland  Woman’s 
Club  on  “Our  Relations  to  the  New  Standard  of  Living’’. 

J1877.  It  is  pleasant  to  record  what  we  call  a double  Abbot  Academy 
marriage.  Miriam  Richards  Gile,  daughter  of  Josephine  Richards,  f 1877, 
was  married,  September  2,  to  Dr.  John  Bryant  Hartwell,  son  of  Jane  Mowry, 
1874.  Their  home  is  at  8 Dwight  Street,  Brookline. 

1 1878.  In  the  Congregationalist  of  December  17,  1914,  we  read  of  the  death 
in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  November  22,  1914,  of  Sarah  Franklin  Ripley  Blodget, 
in  her  ninety-third  year.  She  was  the  wife  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Blodget, 
a pioneer  missionary  to  China,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  William  R.  Richards 
(Charlotte  B.  Blodget  J1878)  and  grandmother  of  Anna  May  Richards  f 1907. 

1 1880.  The  friends  of  Helen  R.  Hey  wood  will  be  sorry  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  her  beloved  mother,  on  December  28,  1914.  Mrs.  Heywood  had 
not  been  well  for  a year  or  two,  but,  always  public-spirited  and  generous, 
she  had  retained  her  interest  in  public  affairs,  especially  in  Gardner,  her  home 
city,  and  in  the  Henry  Heywood  Memorial  Hospital  which  she  and  her  daugh- 
ter were  instrumental  in  founding  as  a memorial  to  her  husband,  and  which 
she  has  been  greatly  interested  to  keep  up  to  the  high  standard  that  has 
already  given  the  hospital  an  enviable  reputation.  In  all  her  good  works, 
she  has  been  ably  seconded  by  her  only  daughter,  who  has  over  and  over 
again  shown  her  helpful  and  loyal  interest  in  Abbot  Academy.  We  sorrow 
with  Miss  Heywood  in  her  loss. 

J1883.  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Rowell  (Nellie  L.  Hadley)  writes  of  their  new  house 
she  and  Mr.  Rowell  are  enjoying  in  La  Jolla,  California — “poinsettias  and 
other  flowers  in  profusion,  the  house  flooded  with  sunshine,  and  the  kitchen 
garden  growing  apace.” 

1883.  Clara  T.  Foss  is  spending  the  winter  in  Portland,  Maine,  engaged 
in  a pleasant  enterprise. 

1883.  Abbot  Academy  friends  as  well  as  the  general  public  learned  with 
great  regret  of  the  recent  death  from  heart  trouble  of  Dr.  James  G.  Mumford, 
husband  of  Helen  Ford.  He  had  achieved  a country- wide  reputation  both  as 
a surgeon  and  a writer  of  important  medical  works.  His  recent  work  as 
director  of  the  Clifton  Springs  Sanitarium  was  extraordinarily  successful,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  done  in  the  face  of  physical  incapacitation  that  signified 
great  heroism. 

f 1883.  Martha  O.  Coffin  is  living  this  year  at  the  Westover  School  in 
Middlebury,  Ct.,  of  which  Mary  Hillard  J1883  is  principal,  and  is  carrying 
on  neighborhood  work  and  teaching  in  a small  community  nearby  where  the 
farmers  are  mostly  foreigners. 

1884.  Lily  Dougall’s  latest  book  is  “The  Practice  of  Christianity”, 
published  by  Macmillan.  In  a review  in  the  Congregationalist  it  is  called  “a 
stimulating  and  suggestive  discussion,  worthy  of  careful  reading”.  Themes 
taken  up  are  “the  repentance  demanded  by  Jesus,  the  divine  method,  the  new 
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ear  h,  the  penal  system,  warfare,  thrift  and  poverty,  material  welfare”.  She 
is  now  writing  a series  of  “Short  Bible  Studies  for  Wartime”  for  The  Challenge, 
a London  newspaper. 

1885.  Mary  (Schauffler)  Labaree  has  written  “The  Child  in  the  Midst”, 
describing  child  life  in  other  lands,  as  a textbook  for  the  united  study  of 
foreign  missions,  published  by  an  interdenominational  committee.  Mrs. 
Labaree’s  missionary  experience  in  Persia  and  in  the  New  Britain  City  Mission 
give  her  special  fitness  for  such  work.  She  is  also  addressing  church  organiza- 
tions on  topics  bearing  on  the  same  subject. 

fl886.  Our  sympathy  is  extended  to  Grace  (Carleton)  Dryden,  and  Clara 
L.  Carleton,  assistant  to  Professor  Downs  in  the  Music  Department  for 
several  years,  in  the  loss  that  has  recently  come  to  them  in  the  death  of  their 
mother  at  the  old  home  in  Bradford.  She  was  a woman  whose  unselfish  and 
kindly  ways  and  cheerful  outlook  upon  life  made  her  a delightful  and  helpful 
companion  and  friend. 

|1887.  In  memory  of  Caroline  T.  Robinson,  for  thirteen  years  assistant 
curator  of  the  Bowdoin  College  art  collections,  two  casts  from  the  Greek 
have  been  given  to  the  art  building,  the  low  relief  of  Hyeso,  and  the  relief  of 
Orpheus  and  Eurydice  at  Naples. 

1 1887.  Jeanie  Carter  Prall’s  busy  sphere  is  her  home,  and  it  is  always 
good  to  hear  the  home  news  she  gives,  but  we  know  she  is  a power  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  she  lives  also. 

fl887.  Catherine  Foxcroft  Crocker  is  teaching  French  in  the  High  School 
at  Norwich,  Conn.  She  and  her  assistant  in  French  are  reported  as  living  in 
the  cosiest  of  apartments,  taking  pleasure  in  dispensing  hospitality  in  the 
intervals  of  teaching. 

fl887.  A great  sorrow  has  come  to  Harriet  Thwing  in  the  death  of  her 
father,  Deacon  Joseph  P.  Thwing,  a long-time  resident  of  Farmington,  Me. 
She  is  spending  the  winter  with  one  of  her  brothers.  Her  present  address  is 
2028  Kenwood  Parkway,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

f 1888.  Emily  J.  Smith  reports  herself  as  happy  in  her  work,  the  care  of 
little  children,  in  a home  in  Norwich,  Conn. 

f 1888.  Ellen  O.  Walkley,  while  rejoicing  in  the  new  East  Boston  Branch 
of  the  Public  Library,  says  that  during  rush  hours,  the  fine  large  rooms  are 
crowded. 

1888.  Susie  (Davis)  Landon  of  Indianapolis  is  recovering  from  a severe 
illness  which  has  lasted  about  two  years. 

J1889.  Alice  H.  Joy  (Mrs.  Richard  H.  Arms),  one  of  the  “89-ers”  not 
able  to  be  present  at  the  reunion  in  June,  writes  from  her  far-away  home, 
“Long  Acres”,  Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  “It  is  a very  happy  life  we  lead, 
although  it  is  different  from  anything  I have  ever  known  before.  We  have  a 
lovely  ranch,  full  of  fruit  and  flowers  and  good  things  to  eat,  but  lots  of  hard 
work  and  little  profit.  We  have  a lovely  home  life;  we  are  so  closely  dependent 
upon  each  other.” 
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1889.  Flora  L.  Mason  writes  that  she  is  having  a busy  winter  at  home 
this  year.  She  is  president  of  the  Woman’s  Club,  secretary  cf  the  City  Plan- 
ning Board  and  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  president  of  a Foreign  Missionary 
Society  and  chairman  of  the  Social  Service  committee  in  her  church. 

1892.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Bartlett  (Fannie  Gordon)  has  moved  from  Brookline 
to  Colrain.  Mr.  Bartlett  is  acting  pastor  of  the  church  there. 

fl894.  A Christmas  greeting  in  the  form  of  the  Kawaiahao  Seminary 
Semi-Centennial  number  of  The  Friend , published  in  Honolulu,  H.  I.,  has 
been  received  by  friends  of  Mabel  E.  Bosher,  principal  of  the  flourishing 
seminary  above  mentioned.  The  various  addresses  made  at  the  semi-centen- 
nial celebration  are  of  great  interest,  notably  that  of  the  venerable  Lydia 
Brigham  Coan,  the  first  principal,  widow  of  one  of  Hawaii’s  first  and  best 
missionaries,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Titus  Monson  Coan,  and  that  of  the  present  prin- 
cipal, our  Miss  Bosher. 

fl894.  Mrs.  Allen  E.  Cross  (Ethelyn  Marshall)  has  changed  her  home 
to  Milford,  Mass.,  where  her  husband  has  been  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church. 

Among  those  who  were  overtaken  in  Europe  by  the  war  were  May 
(Churchill)  Talcott  f 1895,  Rose  Churchill  and  Emily  Richards  1895,  Anne 
Hincks  1896,  and  Sarah  Hincks  fl906  C.P.  Anna  (Wells)  Bigelow  1890,  and 
Miriam  Carpenter  1902  (special)  met  in  a steamship  office  in  Milan  on  the 
third  day  of  August,  waiting  anxiously  to  secure  passage  home.  Fortunately, 
however,  none  of  these  met  with  real  hardship. 

J1896.  We  are  very  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  in  July  of  Mr.  Ernest 
L.  Carr,  of  Melrose,  husband  of  Lillian  Franklin. 

1 1897.  Mrs.  Marlborough  Churchill’s  husband  is  now  stationed  at 
Washington.  Their  address  is  the  Woodward,  Connecticut  Avenue. 

1897.  Martha  Flagg  Emerson,  who  is  now  in  her  second  year  as  librarian 
at  Atlanta  University,  Georgia,  finds  her  work  among  the  colored  people 
intensely  interesting,  and  she  speaks  with  great  praise  of  Gertrude  Ware,  f’97, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  kindergarten  department  there,  and  whose  brother  is 
the  President  of  the  University. 

1897.  Our  sympathy  is  expressed  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  J.  Ma- 
honey (Katherine  Regan)  as  we  learn  of  the  death  of  their  baby  daughter,  who 
lived  only  two  days. 

1897.  The  new  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Rolland  Spaulding, 
is  a brother  of  Marion  L.  Spaulding.  The  family  lived  in  Andover  for  a num- 
ber of  years. 

J1898.  Ann  (Gilchrist)  Strong  made  a call  at  the  Academy  in  August, 
and  was  interested  to  see  the  improvements  in  equipment,  and  to  hear  of  the 
addition  to  the  curriculum  of  courses  in  household  management.  She  has 
recently  been  made  full  professor  of  Household  Arts  in  the  University  of 
Cincinnati.  She  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  practical  nature  of  her  work, 
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explaining  that  the  students  carried  out  their  theories  in  dietetics  by  practice 
work  in  the  City  Hospital  under  her  direction. 

fl899.  The  class  of  1899  celebrated  its  fifteenth  anniversary  on  Satur- 
day, June  20,  with  a luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Lenox  in  Boston.  The  nine  present 
out  of  the  fourteen  graduated  were:  Mrs.  Maboth  Wolfenden  Hill,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Paine  Collins,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Richardson  Thomas,  Mrs.  Alice  Case 
Colgrove,  Mrs.  Agnes  Fogg  Worthington,  Miss  Mary  Kenniston,  Miss  Mary 
Ryder,  Miss  May  Young,  Miss  Catherine  Sandford.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  some  had  seen  each  other  since  leaving  school,  and  it  was  greatly  regretted 
that  the  president,  Mrs.  Georgia  Whitney  Drake,  was  detained  from  her 
annual  summer  trip  east,  from  Kansas,  on  account  of  the  sudden  illness  of 
her  children.  Mrs.  Thomas  and  Miss  Young  went  to  Andover  for  Com- 
mencement. 

fl900.  Constance  Gutterson  is  becoming  well  known  as  an  advocate  of 
dress  reform.  She  recently  gave  a lecture  on  the  subject  at  the  Woman’s  City 
Club  in  Boston. 

fl900.  Winona  Algie  is  teaching  in  Dedham  this  winter, 
f 1901 . Evelyn  Carter  has  been  teaching  in  the  South  during  the  fall, 
but  she  expects  to  be  in  New  York  with  Honora  Spalding  for  the  latter  part 
of  the  winter. 

1906.  Elizabeth  Deeble  writes  that  she  and  Gladys  Perry  (fl909  C.P.) 
were  bridesmaids  at  Ruth  Van  Vliet’s  wedding. 

fl906.  Vennette  (Herron)  Wagner  has  written  a serial  in  Women's 
Stories  called  “The  Torch”,  which  will  be  published  in  book  form.  She  is 
engaged  in  writing  on  subjects  connected  with  Panama  and  South  America. 
She  has  traveled  a great  deal  in  the  last  few  years. 

f 1907.  Ethel  Arms  Tynge  is  working  with  her  husband,  the  Rev.  Wal- 
worth Tynge,  in  Changsha,  China.  Besides  her  mission  work,  she  has  the 
care  of  her  baby.  Her  address  is  Care  American  Church  Missions,  Changsha, 
China. 

fl907.  Mabel  Rhodes  is  again  living  in  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  in  a 
little  cottage  next  to  her  father’s  house.  Her  address  is  53  Cedar  Street. 

1 1907.  Louise  Richards’s  husband,  Mr.  Dillwyn  Sidney  Rollins,  has  been 
appointed  to  serve  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Spaulding  of  New  Hampshire. 

f 1907.  Mrs.  Harold  S.  Taylor’s  (Maria  Pillsbury’s)  new  address  is 
1320  West  State  Street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

1 1908.  Esther  Parker  is  visiting  this  winter  in  Boulder,  Colorado. 

1908.  Katharine  Butler  has  had  a poem  and  a story  accepted  by  the 
Atlantic  Monthly. 

1909.  Elizabeth  Wyer,  who  recently  made  a flying  visit  to  the  school, 
is  now  Mrs.  J.  Avery  French,  and  gives  her  address  as  Fort  McKinley,  Me. 

1909.  Gertrude  (Swanberg)  Cryan  is  now  living  at  629  Watertown 
Street,  Newtonville,  and  says  they  hope  to  be  settled  there  for  a long  time. 
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fl910.  Mira  Bigelow  Wilson  is  teaching  History  and  English  at  the 
Curtis  and  Peabody  School  in  Boston  and  is  living  at  91  Pinckney  Street. 

1910.  Dora  E.  Heys  of  Lynn  spent  all  the  summer  in  Europe  with  her 
family,  and  after  a delightful  sojourn  in  Switzerland  and  France  was  forced 
to  hurry  out  of  Paris  to  England  on  account  of  the  war.  She  saw  much  of 
the  mobilization  of  French  and  English  troops,  but  after  a month’s  waiting  in 
England  to  return  to  America,  she  was  most  fortunate  to  sail  home  on  the 
steamer  she  originally  intended  to.  She  has  eleven  or  more  cousins  in  the 
war  and  has  heard  that  one  has  been  killed  in  action.  In  October  she  was 
one  of  the  bridesmaids  at  the  wedding  of  Marion  Bemis  and  Mr.  Frank 
Schlesinger  in  Springfield,  Mass.  She  is  now  at  home  interested  in  charity 
work  in  Lynn,  being  treasurer  of  the  Junior  Aid  Society,  composed  of  girls 
who  do  good  work  for  the  poor  children  of  Lynn. 

1910.  Marjorie  Kimball’s  husband,  Mr.  John  Stearns  Abbott,  died 
suddenly  of  meningitis  on  December  30,  six  weeks  from  the  day  of  their 
marriage.  To  her  and  to  Mr.  Abbott’s  sister,  Helen  Abbott  Allen  (C.P.  1904), 
all  hearts  will  go  out  in  sympathy. 

J1910.  The  address  of  Laura  Jackson,  now  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Austin, 
is  Kuna,  Idaho. 

1 1910.  Mrs.  Owen  Morgan  (Emily  Silsby)  has  changed  her  address  in 
Ha  tford,  Conn.,  to  6 Atwood  Street. 

J1911.  The  new  address  of  Persis  Bodwell  (Mrs.  John  P.  Ingalls)  is 
958  Humphrey  Street,  Swampscott. 

J1911.  Having  graduated  from  Miss  Fisher’s  Kindergarten  Training 
School  in  Boston,  Katharine  Ordway  is  teaching  kindergarten  among  little 
foreigners  in  the  Henry  Barnard  public  school  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Her 
address  there  is  10  Atwood  Street. 

f 191 1 . Frances  M.  Pray  is  still  teaching  colored  children  in  Tougaloo 
University  in  Mississippi.  She  writes  of  the  great  need  of  money  in  order 
that  promising  pupils  may  continue  their  studies  at  the  school.  She  spent 
a few  days  of  the  Christmas  vacation  at  Vicksburg. 

1 1912.  Frances  Sheldon  is  a Freshman  at  Smith  this  year. 

J1912.  Ruth  Draper  is  taking  courses  in  Economics  and  Landscape 
Gardening  at  the  University  of  Vermont. 

J1912.  Dorothy  Simpson  is  studying  music  at  the  Boston  Conservatory 
this  winter. 

1912.  Helen  E.  Bowman  is  working  hard  at  her  music  this  winter  and 
is  doing  much  church  and  charity  work. 

1912.  Emily  L.  Prue,  who  has  been  studying  at  the  Normal  School  of 
Gymnastics  in  New  Haven  since  leaving  Abbot,  is  now  teacher  of  Gymnastics 
in  the  Institution  for  the  Feeble-minded  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

1912.  Marion  Bayley  is  a senior  at  the  Emma  Willard  School,  Troy, 
N.  Y.  She  expects  to  enter  Smith  next  autumn. 
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fl913.  Edna  Francis  was  sub-counsellor  last  summer  at  Camp  Wyone- 
gonic  for  girls,  Denmark,  Me. 

1 1913.  Helen  Boyd  is  very  busy  doing  social  service  work  this  winter. 
“She  has  several  clubs  of  the  girls  and  boys  of  one  of  the  city’s  public  schools, 
and  these  claim  most  of  her  afternoons.” 

1913.  Barbara  Paine  is  studying  this  year  at  Robinson  Seminary, 
Exeter,  N.  H. 

1913.  Irene  Henderson  is  at  the  Weston  School  for  Girls  in  Roxbury. 

fl914.  Of  last  year’s  college  seniors,  Elisabeth  Bartlett,  Mary  Harsh, 
Katharine  Selden  and  Frances  Jones  are  at  Smith;  Mary  Hildreth  and  Esther 
Parks  are  at  Wellesley;  Lillian  Conroy,  Elsie  Gleason  and  Lucretia  Lowe  at 
Radcliffe,  and  Alice  Sweeney  and  Dorothy  Bond  at  Vassar. 

fl914.  Mildred  Horne  is  teaching  kindergarten  in  North  Yakima,  Wash- 
ington. Her  address  is  16  North  Naches  Avenue. 

fl914.  Marion  Clark  is  taking  a course  in  domestic  science  at  the  Drexel 
Institute  in  Philadelphia. 

fl914.  Margaret  Wylie  writes  most  enthusiastically  of  her  work  among 
the  colored  children  in  Calhoun,  Alabama. 

1 1914.  Dorothy  Bennett  has  been  living  this  fall  with  her  mother  and 
little  brother  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  where  she  has  been  taking  courses  in  a 
business  school. 

fl914.  Helen  Hamblet  is  at  the  New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 
at  1452  Chapel  Street. 

fl914.  Frances  Dowd  is  at  home  this  winter  in  Madison,  Conn.  She  has 
joined  a German  conversation  class  and  also  is  teaching  a private  class  of 
children  in  primary  work. 

J1914.  Elsie  Whipple  is  staying  at  the  Puritan  Hotel,  Boston,  and  is 
continuing  her  music. 

J1914.  Harriett  Bowman  is  having  a busy,  useful  winter  at  home  in 
Muncie.  Besides  doing  the  family  marketing  and  housekeeping,  she  has 
charge  of  a group  of  “Blue  Birds”,  a sort  of  Junior  Camp  Fire  Group,  at  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A. 

f 1914.  Helen  Burk  is  taking  the  two-year  course  in  Normal  Physical 
Education  at  the  Temple  University,  Philadelphia. 

■f  1914.  Helen  Hanscom  is  attending  Miss  Farmer’s  cooking  school.  She 
is  Superintendent  of  the  Primary  Department  in  the  Sunday  School  in  the 
Universalist  church  in  Lawrence. 

|1914.  Wanda  Dean  is  to  spend  the  winter  in  Florida. 

1914.  Anna  Burke  is  taking  the  one-year  course  at  Simmons  College 
this  winter. 
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1914.  Harriet  Shaw  was  disappointed  at  not  being  able  to  return  to 
Abbot,  but  she  is  enjoying  her  work  in  the  high  school  at  Cripple  Creek, 
Colorado. 

Visitors 

Miss  Means,  Miss  Merrill,  Mrs.  Agnes  Slocum  Biscoe,  Miss  Titcomb, 
Miss  Tyler,  Helen  Weber  Mitchell  11909,  Frances  Pray  11911,  Charlotte 
Odell  Baker  f 1892,  Hildegarde  Gutterson  fl914,  Edna  Francis  11913,  Abbie 
Laton  11912,  Olga  Erickson  fl913,  Marion  Martin  14913,  Helen  Gilbert 
1 1914,  Helen  Hanscom  14914,  Ruth  Gillilan  1909,  Persis  Bodwell  Ingalls 
14911,  Alice  Conant  Wadleigh  1889,  Honora  Spalding  11902,  Ella  Stohn  1913, 
Dorothy  Bigelow  14911,  Helen  Whitten  11909,  Anne  Blauvelt  1910,  Nora 
Sweeney  1909,  Mary  Sweeney  1909,  Alice  Sweeney  fl914,  Louise  Sweeney 
fl908,  Louise  Albrecht  1914,  Marguerite  Albrecht  1914,  Jessie  Lumsden  1914, 
May  Young  Duffy  f 1896,  Mabel  Wheaton  Barney  11876,  Elizabeth  Nichols 
Bean  f 1893,  Katharine  Gilbert  1913,  Frances  Jones  J1914,  Mary  Hildreth 
11914,  Gertrude  Greening  Weadock  J1904,  Elinor  Barta  1903,  Oena  May 
Whyte  f 1907,  Gertrude  Hendricks  1910,  Elisabeth  Bartlett  fl9 14,  Katharine 
Selden  14914,  Mary  Beal  Stephenson  1892,  Pauline  Whittlesey  Patton  1884, 
Elsie  Whipple  J1914. 

(Engagements 

1891.  Harriet  Cutter  Morse  of  Newtonville  to  Mr.  Nicholas  Richardson 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England. 

11899.  May  Emery  Young  to  Mr.  Channing  Harris  Cox  of  Manches- 
ter, New  Hampshire. 

11904.  Julia  F.  Wallace  to  Mr.  Edwin  Stanton  Tage  of  Nashua,  N.  H. 

1 1907 . Anna  May  Richards  to  Mr.  H.  Lloyd  Folsom  of  Orange,  New 
Jersey,  a Yale  graduate. 

11908.  Winifred  Ogden  to  Mr.  John  Marshall  Lindley  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

1909.  Edwina  Walden  Jarvis  to  Prof.  Joseph  Rayburn  Keithley  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

11910.  Lillie  Richardson  Johnson  to  Mr.  Ralph  Smith. 

11910.  Lydia  C.  Skolfield  to  Mr.  Wallace  Emery  Parsons. 

1913.  Marion  Middlebrook  to  Mr.  Robert  Kemble  Smith. 

Carriages 

1891.  Cowan — Storrs. — In  Hanover,  N.  H.,  June  26,  1913,  May 
Louise  Storrs  to  Mr.  George  Parker  Cowan.  Address,  915  Greene  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1902.  Corbell — Wright. — In  Lynchburg,  Va.,  May  6,  1914,  Edna 
Belle  Wright  to  Mr.  Richard  Thruston  Corbell.  Address,  1603  Hanover 
Avenue,  Richmond,  Va. 
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1906.  Neef — Sherman. — In  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  September  9, 
1914,  Margaret  Lucy  Sherman  to  Mr.  Francis  J.  A.  Neef.  At  home  in  Nor- 
wich, Vermont. 

1907.  Bradbury — Cushman. — In  Newport,  Vermont,  November  22, 
1914,  Cornelia  M.  Cushman  to  Mr.  Edward  Bradbury. 

1907.  Russell — Fuller. — In  Danvers,  October  8,  1913,  Lila  Evelyn 
Fuller  to  Mr.  George  Loring  Russell.  Address,  3 Everett  Street,  Lynn. 

J1908.  Hunt — Gay. — In  Newton,  September  16,  1914,  Thirza  Hunting- 
ton  Gay  to  Mr.  Charles  Gardner  Hunt.  At  home,  35  Woodcliff  Road,  Newton 
Highlands. 

J1908.  Andrews — Raymond. — In  New  York  City,  September  19,  1914, 
Katharine  Bradford  Raymond  to  Mr.  Bert  Fay  Andrews. 

fl908.  Sturgis — Towle. — In  Boston,  November  7,  1914,  Marion  Emery 
Towle  to  Mr.  William  Abbott  Sturgis.  Address,  644  Boulevard,  Westfield, 
New  Jersey. 

1908.  Cabrera — Jimeno. — In  Queretaro,  Mexico,  January  8,  1915, 
Paula  Jimeno  de  la  Cortina,  to  Senor  Heraclio  Cabrera. 

1908.  Fawcett — Van  Vliet. — In  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  October  29,  1914, 
Ruth  Gray  Van  Vliet  to  Mr.  Martin  Cathcart  Fawcett. 

J1909.  Mitchell — Weber. — In  Canton,  Ohio,  June  24,  1914,  Helen 
Morris  Weber  to  Mr.  Ray  Verne  Mitchell.  Address,  517  12th  St.,  N.  W., 
Canton,  Ohio. 

1910.  Abbott — Kimball. — In  Lynn,  November  18,  1914,  Marjorie 
Kimball  to  Mr.  John  Stearns  Abbott. 

Births 

July  1,  1914,  a daughter,  Ruth  Griswold,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  O. 
Patton  (Charlotte  L.  Root)  of  Windsor,  Ontario. 

fl902.  In  December,  1914,  a daughter  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Newell 
(Harriett  L.  Chase). 

1902.  In  February,  1914,  a daughter,  Marion  Agnes,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Mulry  (Marion  Eaton),  now  of  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

J1904.  In  Concord,  N.  H.,  a daughter,  Dorothy,  to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Roger 
F.  Etz  (Verta  A.  Smith). 

fl904.  January  10,  1915,  a daughter  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Allen 
(Helen  A.  Abbott). 

J1906.  September  18,  1914,  a daughter,  Mary  Fletcher,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Reeve  Chipman  (Constance  Parker)  of  Winchester,  Mass. 

J1907.  February  14,  1913,  a daughter,  Edith  Haskans,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Everett  Wilbur  Manter  (Mabel  Rhodes). 

1907.  August  9,  1913,  a daughter,  Emily,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wilson 
Campbell  (Margaret  Hutt),  of  Mulberry,  Fla. 
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1908.  December  7,  1914,  a son,  Bradford  Lewis,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kellogg 
Boynton  (Marion  Lewis). 

J1909.  December  17,  1914,  a daughter  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  Kim- 
ball (Frances  Wright). 

1 1910.  In  Hartford,  January  19,  1915,  a son,  Richard,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Owen  Morgan  (Emily  T.  Silsby). 

fl91 1.  At  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  July  18,  1914,  a son,  Thomas  Samuel,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Samuel  Green  (Maud  Gutterson). 

fl911.  In  Worcester,  December  2,  1914,  a daughter,  Elizabeth,  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Ellsworth  Bushnell  (Miriam  Howard). 

1912.  In  November,  1914,  a son  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  R.  Davidson 
(Marion  Willis)  of  Medford,  Mass. 


Deaths 

1834.  In  Salem,  November  7,  1914,  Martha  Ann  Brown,  aged  94  years, 
5 months. 

1847.  In  Honesdale,  Pa.,  Emily  A.  Putnam,  wife  of  the  late  Rev.  Richard 
T.  Searle,  in  her  89th  year. 

1849.  In  Pasadena,  Cal.,  October  31,  1914,  Elizabeth  Rogers,  wife  of 
the  late  Nathan  Weston. 

1852.  In  Fitchburg,  October  2,  1914,  Susanna  E.  Jackson. 

1852.  In  Ballardvale,  June  11,  1914,  Abbie  Augusta  Greene,  wife  of  the 
late  William  H.  B.  Woodlin.  She  was  a sister  of  Laura  (Greene)  Jaquith  of 
Andover. 

1855.  In  Salem,  November,  1914,  Harriet  P.  Emery,  wife  of  the  late 
William  A.  Herrick. 

1856.  In  Randolph,  August  31,  1914,  Clara  Ambrose,  wife  of  the  late 
George  W.  Wales. 

1859.  In  Helsingfors,  Finland,  August  8,  1914,  Elizabeth  Buck  Means, 
sister  of  Emily  Adams  Means.  She  was  a very  talented  woman,  especially 
gifted  as  a musician  and  linguist. 

1864.  In  Franconia,  N.  H.,  August  10,  1914,  Hannah  Frances  Osborne, 
of  Salem,  an  artist  of  acknowledged  ability,  especially  in  portraiture.  A 
likeness  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  painted  from  a little-known  photograph, 
has  been  recently  reproduced  in  a biography  of  the  author. 

1865.  In  Methuen,  September  14,  1913,  Elizabeth  Harris,  wife  of  the 
late  Philo  R.  Gutterson. 

1872.  In  Boston,  August  14,  1914,  Mary  Wheaton,  wife  of  the  late 
Francis  W.  Kittredge,  and  sister  of  Mabel  (Wheaton)  Barney  (J1876). 

J1873.  In  Brunswick,  Me.,  March,  1914,  Fanny  R.  Skolfield. 
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A new  typewritten  card  list  of  alumnae  is  being  prepared  for  the  Academy 
by  the  Keeper  of  Alumnae  Records.  This  will  be  in  two  parts,  one  with  the  names 
arranged  alphabetically,  the  other  giving  the  places  of  residence  alphabetically 
under  the  states.  This  geographical  index  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  of  use  to 
the  school  and  to  the  alumnae  in  various  ways.  It  is  important  that  changes 
of  address,  marriages,  deaths  and  other  items  regarding  former  students 
should  be  reported,  either  to  the  Courant  editors  or  to  the  Keeper  of  Records. 
The  help  already  given  in  this  way  is  much  appreciated. 

The  names  of  all  Abbot  girls  who  have  attended  colleges  or  technical 
or  professional  schools  of  any  kind  have  recently  been  gathered  in  a card 
list,  arranged  by  colleges,  and  special  work  by  general  subjects.  The  list  is 
much  longer  than  would  be  supposed,  beginning  long  before  the  introduction 
of  the  college  preparatory,  though  increasing  in  numbers  rapidly  after  that 
time.  The  colleges  having  the  largest  representation  are  Wellesley,  Smith, 
Mount  Holyoke,  Radcliffe  and  Vassar,  and  there  are  forty-five  others.  The 
cards  contain  a brief  record  of  later  work  done  by  the  students.  This  list  may 
be  of  interest  to  alumnae  visiting  the  school  and  may  be  found  in  the  office. 


Ctlumnae  CXbDtsory  Boarb 


Mrs.  Mabel  Wheaton  Barney,  f 1876 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Nichols  Bean,  f 1893 
Mrs.  Grace  Carleton  Dryden  f 1886 

Miss  Hildegarde  Gutterson,  J1914 


Mrs.  Cleora  Munson  Judd,  fl873 

Miss  Agnes  Park,  1858 

Mrs.  Maria  Pillsbury  Taylor,  f 1907 

Mrs.  Ruth  Loring  Conant  fl896 

Substitute 


0bttuary 


SUSANNA  E.  JACKSON 

Miss  Susanna  E.  Jackson,  who  died  on  October  2 in  Fitchburg  at  the 
home  of  her  niece,  Mrs.  Sarah  Jackson  Smith,  was  one  of  the  most  beloved  of 
Abbot’s  alumnae  — loved  for  her  strong  and  gentle  character  and  for  the 
loyalty  and  affection  she  always  showed  for  her  old  school. 

The  girls  of  the  last  few  years  have  thought  of  her  chiefly  as  the  friend 
who  occasionally  on  a Saturday  afternoon  would  give  them  charming  glimpses 
of  the  school  in  the  days  gone  by,  and  as  the  generous  giver  of  the  Jackson 
Memorial  Library.  But  her  connection  with  Abbot  began  many  years  ago 
when  — a child  of  fourteen  — she  first  came  from  the  parsonage  at  West 
Parish  to  the  school  of  which  her  father  was  a trustee  — one  of  the  first  trus- 
tees. For  twelve  years  she  was  a pupil  and  teacher  here,  and  after  she  left 
Andover,  first  to  teach  at  Bradford  and  then  to  be  principal  of  the  Girls’ 
High  School  in  Providence,  she  never  lost  her  interest  in  her  own  school. 

After  thirteen  years  of  happy  and  successful  teaching  in  Providence,  she 
gave  up  her  position  because  of  the  declining  health  of  her  father  and  mother, 
and  returned  to  care  for  them  in  Andover.  In  her  busy  life,  for,  besides  her 
home  duties  she  was  very  active  in  missionary  work,  she  always  had  time 
and  thought  for  the  interests  of  Abbot  Academy,  and  it  seemed  especially 
fitting  that  she  should  be  the  first  president  of  our  Alumnae  Association. 

She  was  a woman  of  unusual  breadth  and  depth  of  sympathy,  and  her 
useful,  unselfish  life  was  one  which  every  Abbot  girl  would  like  to  follow. 


Abbot  Academy  Faculty 


BERTHA  BAILEY,  Sc.  B.,  Principal, 

Psychology,  Ethics,  Theism,  Christian  Evidences 

KATHERINE  R.  KELSEY,  Assistant  Principal 
Mathematics 

NELLIE  M.  MASON, 

Science 

REBEKAH  M.  CHICKERING,  A.  B., 

History  and  English 

MARTHA  M.  HOWEY,  Lit.  B., 

Literature  and  History  of  Art 

OLIVE  G.  RUNNER,  Lit.  B., 

Latin 

MARY  E.  BANCROFT,  A.  B., 

English 

GERTRUDE  E.  SHERMAN,  A.  B., 

French 

HEDWIG  D.  CRAMER, 

German 

RACHEL  A.  DOWD,  A.  B., 

Latin 

NANCY  SIBLEY  WILKINS,  A.  B., 

Mathematics.  Librarian 

NATALIE  BROOKES  THOMPSON,  B.  S., 

Household  Economics 

ALICE  DEAN  SPALDING, 

Elocution  and  Physical  Education 

JOSEPH  N.  ASHTON,  A.  M., 

Chorus  Music,  Pianoforte,  Organ  and  Harmony, 
History  of  Music 

MABEL  ADAMS  BENNETT, 

Vocal  Music 

HARRIET  RICHARDS  ASHTON, 

Violin 
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FLORENCE  HOWLAND  RAMSAY,  A.  B., 
Drawing  and  Painting 

CORINNE  d’  a LA  BRECQUE, 

French  Conversation 


GRACE  A.  JENKINS, 

Supervisor  of  day-scholars’  room.  Drawing 
HARRIET  BIXBY, 

Secretary  to  the  Principal 
PHILANA  McLEAN, 

In  charge  of  Draper  Hall 
EDITH  H.  ALDRED, 

Resident  Nurse 

JANE  B.  CARPENTER,  A.  M., 

Keeper  of  Alumnae  Records 


lecturers 


Miss  ANNIE  J.  CANNON 

Miss  ANNIE  BEECHER  SCOVILLE 

President  WILLIAM  F.  SLOCUM  of  Colorado  College 

Mr.  JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS 

Speakers 

Miss  MABEL  E.  HAYWOOD 
Miss  OLIVE  MAY  WILSON 
Rev.  CLARENCE  A.  BARBOUR 
Rev.  MARKHAM  W.  STACKPOLE 
Rev.  CHARLES  H.  OLIPHANT 
Rev.  WILLIAM  H.  RYDER 
Miss  RUTH  HUNTINGTON 
Mrs.  HORACE  H.  TYER 
Rev.  CLARK  CARTER 
Rev.  FREDERIC  PALMER 
Rev.  E.  VICTOR  BIGELOW 
Miss  KATHERINE  LORING 
Mr.  ROBERT  A.  WOODS 
Mrs.  LUCIA  AMES  MEAD 
Dr.  CHARLES  R.  BROWN 


Concerts 


THE  ZOELLNER  QUARTET 
Miss  ETHEL  LEGINSKA 


ScHool  Organizations 


A.  C.  A. 


President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Student  Council 

Norma  Allen 
Martha  Lamberton 
Dorothy  Pillsbury 
Mattie  Larrabee 

Norma  Allen 
Marion  Brooks  . 
Marjorie  Freeman  . 
Sylvia  Gutterson 
Katherine  Adams 

Fidelio  Society 

Martha  Lamberton 
Jessie  Nye 
Dorothy  Pillsbury 
Esther  Davis 
Lois  Erickson 

President 

Secretary  and  T reasurer 

Odeon 

Marion  Selden 
Helene  Hardy 

Mattie  Larrabee 
Phyllis  Brooks  . 
Sarah  Cushing 
Esther  Sheldon 
Elizabeth  Wood 

AtHletic  Association 

Charlotte  Morris 
Dorothy  Pillsbury 
Ruth  Ottman 
Katherine  Adams 
Marion  Selden 

President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

BasKetball  Team 

Esther  Sheldon 
Marjorie  Freeman 
Eleanor  Frary 

Captain  .... 
Manager 

Glee  Club 

Esther  Sheldon 
Marion  Selden 

Leader  .... 
Treasurer 

Marion  Brooks 
Helene  Hardy 

Class  Organizations 


Senior,  '15 

President Marion  Brooks 

Vice-President Marion  Hamblet 

Treasurer Charlotte  Morris 

Secretary Ada  Wilkey 

Class  Colors  — Green  and  White  Class  Flower  — White  Rose 

Class  Motto  — Be  your  best  that  you  may  give  your 
best  to  a world  that  needs  you. 

Senior  Middle,  *16 

President Marjorie  Freeman 

Vice-President Lois  Erickson 

Treasurer Dorothy  Pillsbury 

Secretary Katherine  Adams 

Class  Colors  — King’s  Blue  and  Gold  Class  Flower  — Cornflower 
Class  Motto  — Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them. 

Junior  Middle,  '17 

President Esther  Davis 

Vice-President Harriet  Balfe 

Treasurer Rachel  Olmstead 

Secretary Cornelia  Sargent 

Class  Colors  — Purple  and  White  Class  Flower  — Violet 

Class  Motto  — Live  pure,  speak  true,  right  wrong, 
follow  the  King. 

Juniors,  *18 

President Julie  Sherman 

Vice-President Mariette  Goodrich 

Treasurer Dorothy  Williams 

Secretary Margaret  Mitchell 

Class  Colors  — Yellow  and  White  Class  Flower  — Yellow  Rose 

Alumnae  Association 

President 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Learoyd  Sperry 
Vice-Presidents 


Miss  Julia  E.  Twichell  Mrs.  Rebecca  Davis  Spalding 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Nichols  Bean  Mrs.  Ellen  Chamberlain  Blair 

Mrs.  Josephine  Richards  Gile  Miss  Maria  S.  Merrill 

Miss  Emily  A.  Means 
Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Miss  Agnes  Park 
Committee  on  Appropriations 

Miss  Bertha  Bailey  Mrs.  Warren  F.  Draper 


Miss  Agnes  Park 


Galent>ar 


1914 
April  15, 
April  16, 
June  9, 


1914-19X5 

Boarding  Students  register  before  6 p.m. 

Thursday,  9 a.m.  Spring  term  begins 

Tuesday  School  year  ends 


Summer  Vacation 


September  16,  Boarding  Students  register  before  6 p.m. 


September  17, 

Thursday,  9 a.m. 

Fall  term  begins 

November  26, 

Thursday 

Thanksgiving  Day 

December 

17, 

Thursday,  12  m. 

Fall  term  ends 

Christmas  Vacation 

1915 

January 

6, 

Boarding  Students  register  before 

6 P.M. 

January 

7, 

Thursday,  9 a.m. 

Winter  term  begins 

February 

2, 

Tuesday 

First  semester  ends 

February 

4, 

Thursday 

Second  semester  begins 

March 

25, 

Thursday,  12  m. 

Winter  term  ends 

Spring  Vacation 

April  7,  Boarding  Students  register  before  6 p.m. 

April  8,  Thursday,  9 a.m.  Spring  term  begins 

June  8,  Tuesday  School  year  ends 


COURANT  ADVERTISERS 


...The  Sherman  Studio... 


IS  THE  RIGHT  PLACE  TO 
GO  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS 
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MAIN  STREET 


NEAR  MORTON 


SIGN  OF  THE  BAY  TREE 


PICTURE  FRAMING 
PICTURES 


GOLDSMITH-CLARK  CO. 


Compliments  of 

CROSS  COAL  COMPANY 


PARK  STREET  BOARDING  AND  LIVERY  STABLES 

T.  F.  MORRISSEY  & SON,  Proprietors 

FURNITURE  AND  PIANO  MOVING 

Expressing  and  Jobbing 


Carriages  and  Hacks  for  Funerals,  Weddings  and  Receptions 
Depot  Work  a Specialty 


TELEPHONE,  59 


PARK  STREET 


ANDOVER,  MASS. 


Our  Art  exam  comes  all  too  soon, 

And  no  time  for  review; 

We  haven’t  studied  sculpture  yet, 

Oh,  pray  what  can  we  do? 

“If  that’s  the  case,  then  why  not  cut 
The  sculpture  out?”  asked  Si. 

“The  Sculptors  did  that  long  ago,” 

The  teacher  did  reply. 

M.  L. 


THE  METROPOLITAN 

ANDOVER’S  CANDY  STORE 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

HIGH  GRADE  CHOCOLATES 

HOME  MADE  FOODS  OF  ALL  KINDS 


INTELLIGENCE  OFFICE 

M.  E.  DALTON,  42  Main  St.,  ANDOVER 


OUR  SPECIALTIES 

“GORDON  DYE”  HOSIERY 
THE  “BELLE”  WAIST 
THE  “FOWNES”  GLOVES 
WARNER  BROS.  CORSETS 
R 8a  G.  CORSETS 


HILLER  & CO. 


ANDOVER 


IPSWICH 


WILLIAM  J.  BURNS 


. . . Tailor  and  . . . 
Men’s  Furnisher 


AGENTS  FOR 
FIRST  CLASS  LAUNDRY 


Andover,  Mass. 
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PMoroaRAt'"' 

The  distinctive  individuality  of  our 
photographs  will  appeal  to  you. 

CJ  They  represent  a wonderful  advance 
in  methods — and  while  the  elements 
that  enter  into  their  production  are  the 
most  expensive  known  in  the  Art  of 
Photography — the  cost  to  you  will  be 
no  more  than  that  of  the  indifferently 
made  photograph. 

Your  patronage  is  cordially  invited. 

Appointments  by  'Phone  Oxford  858 


A FISH  STORY 


Boy’s  Way. 

Given  a fish  pole  AB, 

With  fish  hung  near  point  gravitee, 

By  physics  the  weight  I can  solve; 

(But  brain  work  it  needs  must  involve). 


Compliments  of  a Friend 


BRIDE  GRIMES  & CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

W.  F.  KUTTER  &■  CO. 

STEAM,  WATER  AND  QAS  PIPING 
SUPPLIES  AND  TOOLS 
LAWRENCE  - - MASS. 


J.  E.  WHITING 
Jeweler  and  Optician 

.Abbot  School  Pins 


Andover  Souvenir  Spoons... 
MAIN  STREET 


ANDOVER.  MASS. 


Marjorie’s  Way. 

That  way’s  too  hard.  Let  us  balk  it, 

I'd  take  my  scales  in  my  pocket. 

“Babe’s”  Way. 

Call  upon  me  when  your  wish  fails, 

I would  make  use  of  the  fish  scales. 

M.  L.  and  M.  L.  P. 


FINE  ATHLETIC  GOODS 


Kodak  and  Photo  Supplies 


Expert  Bicycle  Repairing 


H.  F.  CHASE  - Andover,  Mass. 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTION 


ALBERT  W.  LOWE 

Press  Building,  Main  Street 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 


All  kinds  of  FRUIT  in  their  season 

FANCY  AND  PLAIN  BISCUITS, 
POTTED  MEATS  AND  FISH, 
NUTS,  FIGS,  DATES,  OLIVES. 

J.  H.  CAMPION  & CO. 


BUCHAN  & FRANCIS 


Upholsterers 

AND  FURNITURE  DEALERS 


Goods  Stored,  PacKed  and  Shipped 


MAIN  STREET 


ANDOVER 


Compliments  of 


ANDOVER  COAL  CO. 


MUSGROVE 

BUILDING 


ANDOVER,  MASS. 


WAX  BROTHERS 

jflortsts 

143  TREMONT  STREET  - BOSTON 

Opposite  Temple  Place  Subway  Station 

Ciiotce  &o0ts,  Violets  anti  #rcf)tti0 

CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND 

Mail  and  Telephone  Orders  Promptly  Filled 

Telephones  Oxford  574  and  22167 

Mention  the  Abbot  Courant 


PAGE 

THE  CATERER 


LOWELL,  MASS. 


COBB,  BATES  & YERXA  CO. 

Importers  and 
....Grocers.... 


Schools,  Clubs,  Hotels  and  Public  Institutions 
Supplied  Upon  Most  Favorable  Terms 


222  SUMMER  STREET  (Wholesale  only) 


ALSO  AT 


56  to  61  SUMMER  STREET 

6 and  8 FANEUIL  HALL 

89  CAUSEWAY  STREET 


274  FRIEND  STREET 


Keid  & Hughes  Company 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  SQUARE  DEAL 


We  specialize  on  all 

Ladies’  Ready-to-wear  Goods 
Full  Lines  of  Outer  and  Under  Garments,  Ribbons, 
Laces,  Millinery  and  Art  Goods 

We  Cheerfully  Refund  Money  When  Our  Merchandise  Does  Not  Please 


KEID  €r  HUGHES  COMPANY 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


Regal  and  Patrician  Shoes 
For  Ladies 


Agents  for  the 
Crossett  Shoe  for  Men 


J.  P.  WYLLIE  & CO. 


Repairing  a Specialty 


ANDOVER,  MASS. 


STORAGE  RENTING  REPAIRS 

MYERSCOIGH  & BUCHAN 
Automobile  Station 

TELEPHONE  208 


Main  Street 


Andover,  Mass. 


YOUR  SHOES 

Must  be  well-fitting — we  assume 
the  responsibility  and  take  pride 
in  offering  YOU  a perfect  fit 


Abbot  Students  are  urged  to  become 
familiar  with  our  service 


Thayer  McNeil  Company 

47  Temple  Place  15  Water  Street 


The  ANDOVER  PRESS 

printers 


Publishers  of 

The  Andover  Townsman 

PRESS  BUILDING 


Proprietors  of 

The  Andover  Bookstore 

ESTABLISHED  1809 


T.  A.  HOLT  COMPANY 

DEALERS  IN 

Dry  Goods  and  Groceries 

CORNER  ESSEX  AND  CENTRAL  STREETS,  ANDOVER 


J.  H.  PLAYDON,  Florist 

Roses,  Carnations,  Violets  and 
Chrysanthemums  our  Specialties 

PLANTS  AND  CUT  FLOWERS  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 

Store,  Arco  Building Tel.  105-3 

Greenhouse,  Frye  Village Tel.  109-11 


INSURANCE  OFFICES 

Bank  Building,  Andover,  Mass. 


fire: 

life: 

plate:  glass 

AUTOMOBILE 


EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY 

TEAMS’  LIABILITY 

BURGLARY  ca  THEFT 


STEAM  BOILER 

physicians’  de:fe:nse: 

automobile:  liability 

PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 


